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IN an age, like the preſent. ve Aeg. 
tion and ability ſo. frequently unite, im the 
great and generons taſk of public utility 
and emendation, it appears a little. extraor- 
dinary, that human knowledge is not more 
attentive, to what may be called practical 
information ; that is to the moſt eficalious 
methods of rILOTINðG unwary, and, unacs 
cuſtomed ſtrangers, through the dangerous 
rocks and ſhoals, and quickſands, with 
which the great ocean of the univerſe, but 
more eſpecially, the municipal vortexes 
thereof, is, and are, ſurrounded and inter- 
ſeQed—and, of condufting the adven- 
turous and unſkilful paſſenger ſafe to the 
various havens and ports where his bark 
ay, reſt at anchor, with proper Tecurity 
and certain advantage. _ 

To depart ſrom the metaphor—leſfons of”. 
abſtra& caution, though often Ne to 
the public eye, with all the advantages of 

* language 


** 


language and erudition, and though ca 
ing with conſiderable degrees of effect, 
want, notwithſtanding, that impreſſive 
weight of general comprehenſion, and re- 
commendation, which invariably attaches 
to ſpecific object, and incidents of illuſ- 
tration. 

General obſervations, upon the vices 
and virtues of mankind, are no doubt read 
by thoſe who have *. and the faculty 
of reflection, with concurrent ſatisfaction; 
but, the great bulk of human beings, who 
are not thus accomodated, and endowed, 
require ſomething more, and the only ad- 

antage they can derive from precept, is, 
when that precept approaches as near as 
poſſible to example. 
Nothing is more uſual than to hear a 
reprobate parſon, or curate, preaching 
upon a Sunday, ſuch dottrines as all his 
actions, during the preceding week, have 
contradicted and diſgraced—in ethics, no- 
thing 1s, more common than to find the 
theoriſt a reproach to his own opinions 
in politics, not any thing more familiar to 
experience, than to hear the orator ad- 
vance principles of patriotiſm upon which 
the verſatility and wickedneſs of his known 
principles, and actions are ſo many libels 
and expoſures, 
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One manifeſt inſtance of practical reli 
gion; one benevolent adoption of active 
morality; and one inſuperable proof of 
genuine Au OR PATRI, are of more real 
benefit to ſociety than volumes, however 
ſublimely digeſted upon the various ſub- 
jeats—by theſe the ſenſe, as well as the 
judgment is gratified—the proof is indeli- 
le, the memory becomes tenacious of 
what 1s ſeen and felt, the mind is urged 
to emulate, and, if one may ſo exprels the 
ſentiment, the love of virtue is gratified, 
by nothing ſhort of imitation. _ Fe 
| There is not perhaps a dwelling, of any 
conſequence in Europe, that does not pro- 
duce the works of great and learned men, 
who have thought it as much their duty, as 
their intereſt, to labour in the cultivation 
and improvement of the human mind: yet, 
the beſt authorities are, in general, read 
over with but little view to amendment; 
the deformity of vice has been finely paint- 
ed by the pens of ſuch men, but it may be 
boldly aſſerted, that the one inſtance ex- 
hibited in a brothel, a ſpunging-houſe, or 
at the ſeveral offices of police, or the Old 
Bailey, 1s a thouſand times more natural 
and more impreſſive there the miſeries of 
diſeaſe—the miſchiefs of diſſipation, and 
the retributions of juſtice, are repreſented 
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b living example, and there noviciate 
mind imbibe the moſt radical rudiments of 
virtue. | 
The inference naturally to be adduced 
From this propoſition is, that, which has 
been altexdy mentioned, namely, that pre- 
cept, bbc ter inticing it may be, is by no 
means equal to example, and that in all 
cautionary, or admonitory compoſitions, 
the nearer that the roRMER, approximates 
to he LATTER, the more efficacious will 
be tits conſequences. | 
Thoroughly convinced of this truth, the 
intention of theſe ſheets is to lead the un- 
guarded ſtranger into ſuch ſcenes as actu- 
ally e exiſt every hour, in this extenſive em- 
porium--.the good, as well as thoſe of an 
oppoſite deſcription; and, by fo doing, to 
give him the beſt and faireſt opportunity of 
embracing the one as manifeſtly approve- 
able, and of rejetting the other, as demon- 
ſtrably condemnable. ; 
The ſyſtem here laid down is as brief as 
It is portable; it may indeed be confidered 
as a POCKET. MIRROR, thoſe for whom it 
Is peculiary intended, having nothing more 
to do but to carry it about them: and, up- 
n every appoſite occalion, to conſult its 
alliſtance. 
Before the concluſion of this introduc. 
tory! 


1 , 
tory chapter, it appears neceſſary to Rate 
a few circumſtances, which may poſhbly 
form-an intereſting expoſitory. TY 

The youthful heir of a title, and a pro- 
portionable fortune, after a bungling ſchool 
education, is ſent to Oxford, or Cam- 
bridge, when he 1s ſuppoſed by his friends, 
and, poſhbly, by himſelf alſo, to finiſh a 
claſſical education, without any knowledge 
of theſe eſſential qualities by which ſuch an 
honour ought actually to be attain'd—and@ 
where he TAKEs a degree PRO rORMA. 
During this his univerſity probation, he is 
almoſt conſtantly under the care of a tutor, 
who though without any eſſential know- 
Jedge of complicated ſociety, he is taught 
to conſider as an epitome, nay more, to 
ſpeak chymically, as the very eſſential oil 
of the world Having left the univerſity 
he makes, by way of Box Boucn, what 
is called the grand tour. 

Totally ignorant of the people, the cuſ- 
toms, manners, and the languages, it is 
impoſſible he can derive any advantages 
from ſuch tranſient ſojournments, as the 
limitation of his time will admit of, he 
viſits the curioſities of each country; em- 
ploys a guide, and interpreter; copies in- 
{criptions, that have been copied a thou- 
ſand times before, admires pyramids, ſta- 
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tues, paintings, and, above all, is ſure te 
revel in the Cyprian enjoyments of the 
continent thus ſuperfined, he returns to 
his native country; renders himſelf, if not 
| popular, at leaſt notorious by abſurdity— | 
in ſhort, having in the character of a fine 
flaſhy, gentleman, timed the cream off every 
mation, he has the conſolation thorough] 
to deſpiſe, or at leaſt to affect to deſpiſe 
his own. 

For a conſiderable time ode he con- 
deſcends to viſit the capital of his native 
Country, he reads all the newspapers, and 
periodical publications: wonders how men 
can be dupes to ſharpers, accompliſhed 
Twindlers, and ſyſtematic proſtitutes—— 
laughs at the ſchemes, and courage of 
highwaymen; and holds the dexterity of 
well dreſſed pickpockets in the moſt ſove- 
reign derifion—he has read enough to guard 
him from the deceptions, and depredations 
of ſuch characters; and, at length, thus 
cramed with the amunition of ſelf-import, 
ance, he ſets off for London, defying all 
the aſſaults of the, enemy. 

Before he has accompliſhed half his jour- 
ney, he falls into company with one of the 
moſt agreeable beſt-bred men in the world! 
of extenſive knowledge, refined erudition, 
great connections, and aflluent fortune; 
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his horſes thorough blooded, his groom 
well appointed—and, his whole appearance 
that of complete faſhion—the colonel, for 
ſo this ſtranger, was announced by his ſer- 
vant, being alone, propoſes to dine with 
our hero—his offer 1s accepted—bumpers 
are filled the electric ruby” flies! and 
in one hour the booby ſquire diſcloſes, his 
birth, parentage, and education the deſigns 
of his journey, and the depth of his purſe— 
intoxicated as much by his new acceſſion 
of friendſhip, as by the influence of bur- 
gundy, he lets all out—ſpeaks of the vari- 
ous. miſchiefs of the capital, and wonders 
how men of common ſenſe can be impoſed 
on by raſcals, whom nothing can be more 
_ ealy to diſtinguiſh, from real gentlemen. 

To all theſe his ingenious obſervations 
the colonel-liſtens with due attention con- 
Eurs in every ſentiment ; and joins empha- 
tically in the ridicule of credulity, and the 
want of rational diſcernnent—-charmed 
with the elegant acquieſcence of this ac- 
compliſhed ſtranger, our ſquire propoles 
that they Thould- travel together the re- 
mainder of the journey:; but, the colonel 
alledging that he had an account to ſettle 
the next day with his land ſteward, who 
was a defaulter in large ſums, and whom 
be was going to dilmiſs, declines the offer; 
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6 
and, as it was rather late, and a croſs road 
to his ſeat, takes his leave in a very kind 
and handſome manner—the ſquire expreſſes 
an ardent hope that they ſhould very foon 
meet again: and the colonel ſqueezing his 
hand with true friendſhip, aſſures him that 
nothing would afford him greater ſatisfac- 
tion, and that he will exert himſelf to the 
utmoſt, to improve his friendſhip. 

The young ſquire already finds a va- 
cuum in nature, the inſtantaneous and ſin- 
cere regard which he had imbibed for the 
colonel, was ſuch, as made the firſt mo- 
ments of ſeparation inſupportable. 
ACCHILLES, after an intimacy of many 
years, could not have lamented the loſs of 

bis fellow-ſtudent raTROCLUS — ORESTES 
his PYLADES, nor Viss his EURYALUS, 
with a greater degree of ill temper; in 
ſhort, deſpairing of ever- more meeting with 
ſo agreeable, and uſefu} a companion, he 
throws himſelf into a poſt-chaiſe, and ſeeks 
conſolation in the ſoft arms of Morentus 
—the horſes move on gallantly—the car- 
riage rolls on ſwiftly—but, a fudden ſtop 
produces ſo violent a degree of reverbera- 
tion, that out pops, through the front glaſs, 
the head and ſhoulders of our aſtonihhed 
hero“ Your money!“ exclaims aloud 


and hoarſe voice; your watch! pocket- 
WM; book! 
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book! in a moment, or damn me I will 
blow your brains out! the demandant 
holding at the ſame time a horle piſtol at 
his breaſt, while a ſecond highwayman kept 
another in point blank direction with the 
head of the driver threatening him and the 
ſervant who rode behind, with inſtant death 
if either one or other dared to ſtir. 

For God's ſake remove your piſtol, you 
ſhall have my money, ſays the ſquire, of- 
fering ſome looſe filver and half-a-guinea— 
damn your looſe money, anſwers the rob- 
ber; I muſt have your purſe, which I am 

told, is well crammed---ayxe, and your 
pocket-book, which I hear contains two 
fifty pound bank notes----come, come, no 
tricks, no concealment----dehver in one 
moment, or by---there was no reſiſtance— 
the purſe and pocket-book were both re- 
ſigned---but his watch he begged earneſtly 
to retain, as it was an old family moveable, 
and on account of its large and unfaſhion- 
able ſize, not worth a gentleman's accept- 
ance---+ why mind me friend”---obſerves 
the robber, © though I pay great reſpett to 

_ * antiquity, I have ſtill a greater hkin 
& to bulkineſs ; beſides, if it was one + 
* Grey's, or Jeſſop's beſt and moſt faſhion- 
* Tg productions, it would be all the 
* ſame, as It certainly goes to the melting. 
6% pot 
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1 
* pot in leſs than twenty-four hours“ the 
ſquire ſtill implored, but all in vain, the 
hero of the road obſerved, that it was too 
long in one family, and therefore inſiſted 
it was high time it ſhould change its 
ſervice. | 
The parties now ſeparate---the ſhadows 
of night now fall on every ſide the ſquire 
now more than ever laments the abſence of 
his friend, the colonel, who he knows to be 
a brave man—he now begins to think if he 
had been wiſe, indeed if he had recollected 
many inſtances of reading, he would not 
have travelled with ſo much money---and that 
inſtead of bank notes he ſhould have taken. 
bank-poſt-bills, or bills at a ſhort date; but 
what moit of all vexcd and puzzled him was, 
how, in the name of Belzebub, the high- 
wayman could know, fo accurately, .the 
contents of his purſe and pocket-book---- 
in ſhort, after his boaſted confidence he 
now, for the firſt time, begins to ſuſpect his 
knowledge of the world---and, in fhort, the 
fact was, that from this ſingle experiment, 
which however, he had as yet, but an im- 
erfe&t knowledge of, he derived at leaſt a 
Vacs conception of himſelf, than he had 
ever before experienced. oo 
What notions the ſagacious reader may 
Have of this ſketch we know not, but aſſur- 
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1 
ing him that it is altogether an abſolute 
fact, we ſhall proceed to the ſequel, of 
which it is impoſſible his penetration can 
form any idea. 
In ſome time after the ſquire arrived in 
London, where he was the dupe and gud- 
geon of every ſharper, and every well 
dreſſed wanton that came acroſs him cu- 
riofity, and fome little family connedtion 
united, induced him to pay a viſit to a gen- 
tleman, confined in the felon ſide of New. 
gate, for ſending a challenge as he croſſed 
the quadrangle leading to this gentleman's 
apartments, his attention was immediately 
arreſted by a face and figure of which he 
had, ſome how or other, an intimate recol- 
legion (a priſoner, and heavily ironed) 
being in a hurry to get from the area, 
which was pretty well crowded with wretch- 
ed objetts---he did not linger ſo as to aſcer- 
tain the man's identity, but the window of 
his friend's apartment having a full view 
into the yard, he placed himſelf there, and 
in a very ſhort time, recognized, no leſs 
an eſteemed and reſpeQable character than 
the colonel. | 
The aſtoniſhment occaſioned by this diſ- 
covery can much better be conceived than 
expreſſed---he enquired of his friend into 
the particulars of his caſe, obſerving, at the 
| | __ ſame 
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fame time, that is was impoſſible he coul 


be confined for any thing of a ſcandalous. 
nature----murder, he ſuppoſed----or very 


likely rape----or poſſibly both----but confi- 


dent he was, it could not be for an igno- 
minous diſcription. _ 

His friend, though he was not intimately 
acquainted with the colonel's hiſtory, or 
the detail of his particular caſe, knew _ 
enough'to inform our aſtoniſhed hero, that 
he was an incorrigible, old offender, and 
chat together with an intimate friend and 
companion, at that moment under a charge 
for returning from tranſportation, to which 
he had been adjudged during life, for a 
capital offence, of which they had been 
both fully convicted; but, continued he, 
the turnkey knows all about him---we will 
have him called up. 

The grimly cxxBERUS of Newgate being 
arrived, informed the anxious enquirer, 
that the colonel never had any other com- 


mand, than that of a dozen drinkjng-glaſſes 
in his whole life-—he was literally bred to 


the honourable profeſſion of a waiter, and 
had lived for ſome time as ſuch at the 


George Inn in Drury Lane---that upon the 


refi nation of Nelſon, he ſucceeded as land- 
lord of that reſpettable ſeminary that he 


was s qpnncUed with all the thieves in and 
about 
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about London; that one of his companions 
was mortally wounded by a gentleman, on 
the Acton road, ſome time before, and 
died in Petty France, a few minutes before 
the peace officers belonging to Sir Sampſon 
Wright, arrived at his lodgings, having 
ſcented him to that quarter; and laſtly, 
that the companion, now to be tried with 
him, had been formerly one of the oſtlers, 
and occaſionally uſed to att on the road as 
his groom. 

The ſquire was now quite out of temper 
with his own ſagacity; and to have been 
impoſed upon by ſo low a fellow, made 
him ſenſible that he was by no means, ſo 
competent to the knowledge of men and 
things, as he had ſuppoled—herequeſted to 
ſpeak to his old acquaintance, and was ac- 
cordingly indulged in an interview. 

Upon entering, the colonel immediately 
avowed him, and preſerved an equanimity 
of mind and manner, which clearly de- 
monſtrated that, had his early education, 
and his lot in life, been of a more elevated 
nature, he might, inſtead of a nuiſance, 
and a diſgrace to ſociety, have been an 
ornament; his natural parts were far from 
mean, and to the ſeeds of ambition which 
lurked in the original organization of his 
mind, might be * imputed the * 

| | 8 
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of his laſt moments; his means were never 
equal to his occaſions, and the boldneſs of 
his ſpirit urged him to irregular and unlaw- 
ful expedients. No man was ever better 
formed for a Ruſſian or German pandour ; 


tunity been kind, but he would have been 
as complete a plunderer as ever graced the 
armies of a Joſeph or a Catherine. “ You 
are come, I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid the colonel, 
to aſſiſt in my conſeſſional duty; and as I 
have no doubt but you would give me ab- 
ſolution, I honeſtly acknowledge, that I 
never executed a transfer of property in 
my whole life with more ſecret ſstisfattion 
than with you, upon the road from Epſom, 
I found you had the vanity to think you 
knew every thing, when you were, in fact, 
up to nothing. The violent good opinion 
you formed of me, in what one may call a 
few minutes, made me think you incapable 
of any opinion at all; however, the pro- 
miſe which your friendihip drew from me, 
you cannot deny, but I rigidly performed; 
J was impatient for a fecond mecting, and, I 
believe, I gave you reaſon to remember 
my punctuality. | 
Heaven and earth!” exclaimed the 
wondering '/quire, „was it then you that 
ſtopped my chaiſe ? and“ no not exactly 
me,” 


and there is ſcarcely a doubt, had oppor- 
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me, —anſwered the colonel, “it was my 
friend, who appeared in the character of 
my groom; I ſtood at a diſtance until the 
chaiſe was ſtopped, and then took the poſt- 
boy and ſervant under my protettien ; but, 
come, Sir, as the leflon thus explained to 
you, may be uſeful hereafter, you will for- 
give, I hope; for my part, I ſhall die in 
peace with all the world, and I ſincerely 
hope my fall will atone for all my follies.“ 

When the colonel had finiſhed his amande 
honorable, he held out his hand, which the 
'{quire could not reſiſt accepting, and then 
ſat down, and appeared to enjoy his pint 
of wine, as highly, as if he had drank it in 
a manner of an antiſeptic or noſtrum of 
longevity ; neither did he appear reſtive or 
deſpondent, when the jub-governor who has 
been already dignihed with the ancient title 
of CERBERUS, ſternly commanded him to 
his gloomy cell. | 
The reader, it is preſumed, will excuſe 
the prolixity of the foregoing narrative, not 
only on account of its truth, which we vouch 
for, but in due conſideration of its applica- 
bility to the ſubſequent parts of this work; 
a principal object of which is, to guard, as 
before mentioned, the unwary from ſimilar 
impoſitions. 1 


It is truly ridiculous, and to thoſe who have 
B 2 ſtudied 
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fludied the great volume of man, laughable, 
to hear a clowniſh farmer in the kitchen of 
2 country inn, burſting his fat fides at the 


expence of ſome neighbour who has been 


the dupe of a ſharper; a ring-dropper; or 
a money lender, in London ; when, in fatt, 
the booby himſelf, would have been 4. 
together as liable to impoſition and dex- 
| terity had he been in like circumſtances. 
It is equally amuſing to hear the youthful 
Betty, in whole vernal face are expreſsly 


delineated all the ripening beauties of ap- 


proaching ſummer; in whole ſtarry eyes 
appear all the voluptuous brilliancy of an 
impulſive nature! whoſe ambroſial breath, 
paſſing between teeth of burniſhed pearl, 
and from lips of roſe-buds, caſt all a fra- 


grance round her; whole auburn hair flows 


like the locks of Venus; in ſhort, whoſe 
aggregate of beauty is ſutficient to enſlave 
and intoxicate the ſoul of man; to hear ſuch 
a treaſury of tranſport talk with indifference 
and contempt, of the various arts by which 
ſhe is ſo likely to be plundered, and from 
which little leſs than miracles can preſerve 
her, is enough to raiſe both the ſmile and 
the tear of commiſſeration. 

% Zooks veather,” ſays a young lump- 
kin, “ven does mean to let us zee Lundon? 


there's main doings goin on!] there's parlia- 
| | ment, 
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ment, and playhouſes, now—beſides, all 
the world goes to Lundon; mayhap, who 
knows, ecod! but I may get a place in 
Court, for writing about Tom Paine— 
there's a vaſt of money going in that way 
at both ſides, and you knows veather that 
I writes as good a hand as any mon; be um 
who um may ſt—and then every one knows 
I am a good one at /evell;ng—for Old Bluff, 
the butcher ſays, I can knock down a bul- 
lock with any young man in Zummerzet- 
ſhire!” A blockhead, ſuch as this, ſtrips 
his poor parents, perhaps, of all the fruits 
of many years ſaving, comes to the capital, 

and loſes it in as many minutes, by the 
tricks of a ſharper, the {miles of a wanton, 
or the nimble fingers of a pick-pocket. 

But to enumerate the variety of ſpecies 
who are, by 1gnorance, made eligible to 
impoſition, would infinitely exceed the 
limits of this whole publication—the reader 
1s, therefore, referred to the ſubſequent 
chapters, in which it is hoped he will find 
a [ſkilful pilot, and a faithful friend. 
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INNS— GENERAL ADMONITIONS TO TRA. 
VELLERS, FOREIGNERS AS WELL AS Na. 
TIVES—TOWN-RESIDENCES—HOTELS, REAL 
AND SPURIOUS ANECDOTES—ILLUSTR As 


TIONS, &c. &c. &c. 


Hence, every youth lefs daily riſque ſhall run: 
And, thoughtlejs virgins be no more undone ; 
Hence, foreigners no more the tale ſhall tell, 
How frauds in London ſtreets, and alleys dwell, 


. the preceding pages, we have endeavoured 
to give our readers, both by general obſerva- 
tion, and particular inſtances, the intent and mean. 
ing of our work; it now remains that we com- 
mence our labour ; and as thoſe public receptacles, 
in which the wearied traveller finds reireſhment 
and repoſe, commonly called inns and hotels, ap- 

ar to us to be of the firſt importance, ſo they 
flo the Grit objects of our attention. 


To 
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To foreigners, upon their arrival in this country, 
it certainly will not be any ways neceſſary to apo- 
logize for the ill accommodations, which ſome of 
our inns, both in town and country, afford. To 
the natives, indeed, of this free and flouriſhing 
country, who are, in general, accuſtomed to alf 
the luxuries of cleanlineſs, of affluence, and of ſcru- 
pulous attention. from thoſe whole ſtation, and in- 
tereſt it is to diſpence it, the inconveniences alluded 
to muſt appear intolerable—not only the dirtineſs. 
of certain inns, eſpecially in London, but the ne- 
gle&t and ſaucineſs of maſters, and miſtreſſes, 
waiters, and chambermaids, 1s inſufferable—the 
truth 1s, that ſaving two or three exceptions at 
Calais, and ſome other towns on the oppoſite ſhore, 
which from conſtant intercourſe, have imbibed 
fomething of Engliſh improvement, the very worſt 
inn even in this city is, by compariſon, a palace to 
the very beit on the continent. 


For the partial advantages to be met with in 
thoſe particular places, the unfortunate ſtranger 
and ſojourner muſt however ſubmit to the moſt 
heavy extortions, and expect to find redreſs only 
by a precipitate retreate to more honeſt and hoſpit- 
able regions-— Without partiality there is not, 
upon the face of this animated fphere, a more ho- 
nourable and upright character than John Bull, 
take him in all his avocations; he is indeed, ſome- 
times, a little reſtive, even with his country ani- 
mals, but he ſpurns at the groveling idea of mean 
retaliation, and however unworthily he may be 
treated by the more ſpecious and flimſy natives of 
foreign ſoil, he has the honour of his own country 
ſo much at heart, that he will neither retaliate, nor 
with-hold bis advice, 
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The buſineſs of a ſtranger, that 1s a foreign 
ſtranger, who comes to this Kingdom, without im- 
meliate and ſpeciſig recommendation, = it he be 
entirely ignorant Lol the © lies. to furniſh him- 
felt with-a Fre nc 2 and Engliſh pocket grammar, 


4 


containing brick alogues upon the molt familiar 


liubjetts, that eccur in toc iety,—this little aid and 
interpreter, ſhould never be out of his hand, upon 
the road, or in any ſituation, until time, gives him 
at leaſt an imitative taculty of making him! elf un- 
der ſtood.— Ihe vanity of affecting to know too 
ſoon the language of foreign countries, is not leſs 
general than prepoſterous, and the pride, which, 
too often, rejetts the aſſiſtance of art, makes nature 
appear ridhc loa; it reminds one of ſome men 
whom misfortune has deprived of ſight, being of- 
fended at apprehenſions occal onally exprefſed by 


their friends for their ſafety. 


At every inn, upon changing horſes, or upon 
any occaſion where the traveller itops, if he travels 
polt, he ſhould call for the maſter of f the houſe, or 
in his abſence, the miſtreſs, and by reference to 
thole parts of his book, that may apply to ſuch in- 
formation or accomodation 2s he may want, in a 
ſerious and decided manner effect his purpoſe. — 
The character of the hoſt and hoſteſs being eſſenti- 
ally at ſtake, they will juſtly conceive an intereſt, 
as well as duty in the moſt [crupulous attention — 
they will order the driver to be careful and reſpect- 
ful; they will recommend to the belt houſes, and, 
in hort, they will, during the whole of che jour- 
ney, endeavour to make things as agreeable as 


poſſible. 
The 
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The foreign traveller, ſhould, by all means, in- 
form himſelt of what is uſual to give the polt- bovs 
at each ſtage—what to the waiters, who attend at 
breakfaſt and dinner—what the oſtlers, the boot- 
cleaner, and the chambermaid, —by this preciſion, 
he will not only make every one about him happy, 
but he will himſelf ſy mpathize in the enjoyment 
of others. Travelling 1s by no means a conſtant 
employment, and, as it is in general, to the curt- 
ous, contemplative, and liberal mind, a delightful 
ſource of pleaſure, 1t ought not to be reſtricted in 
the enjoyments it offers by the ſordid and narrow 
limitations of a parſimonious diſpoſition. 


By a due adherence to thoſe neceſſary inſtruc- 
tions, the foreign ſtranger will arrive with comfort 
in the capital; but, when there, he will find abun- 
dant room for the exerciſe of all his beſt faculties. 
A thouſand ſnares are generally already laid; 

thouſand deceptions ready prepared; prude mo 

muſt therefore be his pilot, or he will, in all hu- 
man probability, ſoon find himfelt entangled in a 
ſea abounding with hidden dangers. It a French 
man, the natives of his own foil will fwarm about 
him, with the honied ſweetnels of fate and fami- 
har bees, but a very little time will produce their 
ſtings, and if he be not completely upon his guard, 
if he does not aſſume the panoply of manly reſiſt- 
ance, he will moſt certainly be aſſailed from every 
quarter.“ 


* The cafe of the unfortunate French emigrant, who in 
leſs than half an hour after his arrival in London. was rob- 
bed of 3000 Lows, in a lodging houſe, in Caffle ſtreet, 
is a ſlriking illuſtration of theſe cautions, 
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But, the foreign gentleman, if in poſſeſſion of 
common ſenſe, may caſily ſecure himſelf from im- 
polition.—In this imperial city, freedom and pro- 
tection are inſured to all; and there wants but ſpirit 


end penetration, to avoid impoſition. 


A reſpetiable reſidence, and a judicious choice of 
company, are the principal objetts; and to both 
we recommend our foreign reader, hinting how- 
ever, that D-—, in Leiceſter- fields, is a houle 
worth their notice, 


We cannot, however, diſmiſs the ſubject, as it 
refers to foreigners, without ſome advice to thoſe 
of eds more humble and ſubordinate claſſes. Upon 
the road, they have little to do in reſpett to ex- 
pences or cuſtoms, but © blerve, and be directed by 
their fellow paſſeng 4 rs—they | ſhould, however, take 
care not to make too much parade of property, 
nor boaſt too much of a liberal turnt. ey ſhould 
avoid local ſudden attachments, whether male or 
temale—they ſhould not be communicative, for 
reaſon, that in the traniiqnt acquaintance of a ſtage 
coach, it is impoſſible they can meet with Irtend- 
{hip worth confide "nce, but on the contra! y, great 
miſchief in the gratification of curiolity. 


There is, not a more dangerous enemy to un— 
ſuſpecting e ence, than man or woman, who, 
without reaſonable motives, are profuſe in thear 
proffers of friend{hip: and a very little reflection 
will ſatisfy every bie individual, that ſuch cha- 
racters mult be either inſincere and deſigning ; or, 
too volatile and trifling for eftimetion—the troubles 
which are incidental to warm affection, though 
lightly thought of, by beings of a benevoicnt nas 

ture, 
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ture, when demanded by worth, and tried integrity, 
ar. yet, in fact, ſo many impoſts upon humanity; and 
however cheerful they may be agreed to, and per- 
formed in favor of known deſert, it is inconſiltent 
with common ſenſe, that they ſhould be as it were, 
volunteered upon ir angers. This obſervation is 
applied to all the claſſes of community, and we 
truſt, that our countrymen, as well as foreigners, 
will ſuffer it to have an impreflive effect upon their 
judgements, Little ſaid - ſoon mended, is an old 
adage, and it is here ſtrongly recommended, that 
ſtrangers ſhould let caution combat curioſity ; and 
not expole their game, leſt they loſe 


Foreigners from France, Germany, the Low 
Countrie 's, and, indeed, for the moſt part, from 
every place on the continent, come by the way of 
Dover—fhould they make a halt at Ramſpate, or 
Margate, they will find it neceſſary to exercife their 
beſt Tacultics againſt the 1 imp ſitions ot the inns in 
thoſe places. The ſeaſon of ſea- bathing being but 
three or four months, the publican' s harveſt 1s of 
courſe, extortion, to which they become ſo at- 
tached: by habit, that they make no difference be- 
tween tic paſſing ſtranger and the temporary reſi- 
dent they are ſo many hark s, and devour all fleſh 
with equal voraciouſneſs. To avoid, therefore, the 
extravagence of thoſe places, we recommed as ſhort 
a continuance as poſlible. 


Having eſcaped the extortions of Ramf gate and 
Margate, the ſtranger 1s pertettly ſecure for the 
remainder of the Journey to the capital. At Ro- 
cheſter and Dartford the accommodations are not 
only excellent, but realonable, the waiters civil 

to 
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to a commendable degree and 2 be 
equally at leaſt agreeable to Monſieur and Myn- 
heer, the wenches are not leſs attentive. 


The principal inn in London, for the reception 
of foreigners from thoſe parts, is the Croſs Keys 
in Gracechurch-ſtreet, and it is with confidence 
we declare, that in this houſe nothing 15 to be tound, 
that is not ſtrictly honourable ; good viands, good 
liquors, good beds, and good attendance. The 
Bloſſoms Inn, in Lawrence Lane, and the inns in 
Holborn, are alſo much reſorted to by the Kentiſh 
itinerants; as is alſo the Angel at the back of St. 
Clements, in the Strand, which lait, for better 
beds, or more reaſonable demands, may challenge 
all London. The Golden Croſs at Charing-Crols, 
is in reſpett to ſituation and local advantages, one 
of the moſt complete inns for foreigners in Lon- 
don ; but it 1s, perhaps, on account of thoſe ad- 
vantages, more obnox1ous to ſharpers, and now 
and then to gentlemen of the road, than any other ; 
we do not preſume to ſay that ſuch is actually the caſe 
but general report ſeems to be in favour of the ob- 
ſervation—All the ſtranger has to do, therefore, 
1s to be upon a ſtrict guard, and to avoid the com- 
2 ot thoſe whoſe condition he does not 
now ſomething of. 


Some years ago, during the time of Bolton, the 
oſt-coach to Cheſter was ſtopped by a ſingle 
—— on Finchiey Common, and the paſſen- 
gers all robbed—among them was a Captain Mat- 
thews, an open-mouthed Hibernian, who, in 
half ſeas of claret, had invited a ſtrange well look- 
ing man, to participate the joys of Bacchus _ 
11m 
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him in the public coffee room. When the coach 
was ſtopped, the Captain proteſted that he had 
ſcarcely ſufficient caſh for his journey, but offered 
the robber a fair diviſion.—“ Come, come, Cap- 
tain Mathews” ſaid the highwayman, no blarney 
my ſweet cretur, but inſtantly deliver me the purſe 
containing eighteen guineas, which Mrs. Bolton 
had in keeping for you at the bar, and which ſhe 
ave you about half an hour before you left the 
Bouſe. And who the devil told you all about 
it, my jewel ? replied the captain.— O] returned 
the road collettor, it happened in my preſence, 
while we drank the laſt bottle of claret.”-—** By 
Faſus,” exclaimed the captain, “then you are a 
very ungrateful fellow, to make me pay in this 
manner {or my generofity—but as ſingle misfor- 
tunes never come alone, it canot be avoided,” and 
ſo ſaying, he delivered the whole of his travelling 
fund. Information was immediately given of this 
at the office in Bow-ſtreet, and the highwayman 
accurately deſcribed, but to no purpoſe; he took 
from the ſeveral paſſengers about eighty guineas, 
and got clear off. 


Travellers of fortune, coming from the weſt of 
England, require but little advice reſpecting their 
conduct that road, and indeed the two great 
* north roads, are ſo well regulated in every 22 
that nothing more is neceſſary to be obſerved, than 
that which we have already mentioned, namely, 
a moderate degree of liberality; and when travel- 


* The Red Lion, in Dunſtable, affords the beſt, and 
cheapelt accommodations of any on the North Road to 
Cheſler. 
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lers of this deſcription are once ſet down at Hyde 
Park Corner, fo many houſes, inns, and coffee- 
houſes, all of the beſt repute, preſent their open, 
and hoſpitable doors, that they have nothing more 
to do, than enter. The Glouceſter Coffee-houle, 
the White Horſe, and many other elegant and 
convenient receptacles are well k nown, and on the 
ſpot ; and if the parties choſe to reſort to more 
magnificent, and of courſe expenſive habitations, 
they may flop at the Bath Hotel, in Arlington— 
ſtreet, or the Grand Royal Hotel, in Pall- mall, 
that in Albemarle-ſtreet, or either of thoſe in 
Jermyn- ſtreet but to th l who ſtudy economy, 
as well as convenience and luxury, that is the 
luxury of complete comfort, perhaps, the Adelphi, 
offers the moſt eligible inducements ot any other, 


We cannot poſſibly finiſh this article of inns 
and hotels, without a ſerious piece of neceſſary ad- 
vice to ſtrangers of all deſc riptions, In order to 
gloſs over the 9 nal debaucheries, of certain 
houſes known by the name of hotels, but which 
are much better deſcribed by that of brothels—to 
gloſs over we ſay, the znternal vices of thoſe 
fraudful theatres of ſenſuality, they are externally | 
diſtinguiſhed by the following MODEST 1ntimation, 


THE HOTEL, 


LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 


— — 


UPON this deſignation of convenience, parti— 
eularly upon reading, that the lodgings are for 
SINGLE MEN, the prudent pallenger thinks, that 
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chance has been propitious—he enters, every thing 
appears neat and in order—he enquires of the g good 
gentlewoman if he can have a bed ; and 1s inſtantly 
anſwered in the afhrmative, * wendd you chuſe 
any ret treſhment, Sir—any Lopes; Sir;” and all 
the uſual inte rrogatories of iuch x places, are now 
put ; a chicken, or a veal cutlet is orde red. And 
now the ſtrangers ears are all lailed by the tinkling 
of bells, in ev ery part, a ad anon the loud laugh ot 
temale wantonneſs ! Akers at his ſituation, he is 
5 aſhamed to retreat, or rather, while he is 
ſulpended between baſnlulne ſs and reſo! ation, the 
room door is opened by a nymph, who, after d: art- 
ing at him the pointed brilliancy of her facinating 
eyes, and diſplaying the in; "Wy radience ot her neck 
and ſhoulders, limp ers, {miles, and retires. 

There is ſcarce a man, however cold and phleg- 
matic by nature, or by prudence „ that can refit the 
magic of female excitements, and in ſituatior s, fuch 
as the present, he muſt be a complete philoſopher 
indeed, that can ſubdue his natural inclinations. 
The ſtings of deſire now become exquiſite, and 

nothing can poſhbly aſſuage their poignancy, but 
that fort of noſtrum, vl hich the inunortal Shakes 
ipcar ailudes to when he ſays, 


& My bane, and antidote, are now before me.“ 


In ſhort, it is a fact, that ſtrangers who have en- 
zered ſuch houſes, with a view of taking but one 
night” s late loc aging g, have been known to continue 
in them, until they were complete ly plundered, 

and literally turned out beggars- 


The ſureſt means of avoiding thoſe meritricious 
misiortunes, is, lor ſtrangers of every deſcription 
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to continue at the reſpective inn where they are 
firſt ſet down, until by recommendation, they are 
accommodated with more permanent and con— 
venient lodgings; and if they ſhould be, as ſome- 
times happens, entirely deſtitute of friends in 
London, they ſhould feek out, by their own ſaga- 
city, for places, the appearance of which cor- 
— with their circumitances. When they have 
thus ſeen, and fixed upon reſidences, a very little 
09,87 from ſome reſpectable ſhop-keeper, in the 
ſame ſtreet, will aſcertain, whether the houſe be 
ſafe and repatable. And here we moſt ſeriouſly 
adviſe the ſtranger, that however he reftrains him- 
ſelt in other particulars, always to keep the rent of 
his lodgings regularly paid up, by which caution 
he will conſtantly find, in ſickneſs, as well as in 
health, in adverſity, as well as when fortune be- 
ſtows her beſt favors—a degree of dome ſtic tran- 
quility that will make him comfortable. 


We have already often mentioned, the confi- 
dence ariſing from the mere ſuperficial theory of 
London impoſitions and ſeductions, by which fe- 
male innocence is ſo frequently betrayed into ruin; 
and we feel a peculiar pleaſure, as well from mo- 
tives of commiſeration, as from thole of duty, to 
guard our charming and innocent young country- 
women, from the hidden dangers, which lurk be- 


neath the rock of ſelf-opinion. 


Lucinda, the lovely young Lucinda, was the 
only daughter of a Wiltſhire farmer. At the age 
of ſeventeen, ſhe had read almoſt every modern 
novel, and from theſe ſeductive ſources of know- 
tedge, ſhe conceived herſelf a tower of reſiſtance 

againſt 


againſt every attempt that might be made upon her 
virtue, or her honour. At the fame age ſhe felt 
an inſurmountable deſire, to behold ſome, or al 
of choſe gay and ſplendid ſcenes, of which ſhe had 
read io mapy full and captivating. deſcriptions: and 
although ſhe enjoyed at home all the ferene plea- 
{ures of a rural life, her wandering imaginations 
ſtill dwelt upon more active and tumultous variety. 
In ſhort, nothing could repel the ſtrong deſire 


which ſhe had imbibed to lee the capital.— Her 


father, mother, and friends, but above all, the 
youthful Simon, ſon of a reſpetiable neighbour, 
and deeply Deicide in every circumſtance of her 
lite, did every thing in their power to difſuade her 
from her adventurous Journey, but in vain—the 
advice of the former was regarded as the effect of 
parental weakneſs; and the entreaties of the latter, 
preſumption. He was a ruſtic, and called feeling 


fortune, folly—but in fact, Simon's head was 


equal to his heart, found and honeſt, except in- 
deed, that ardent love had deeply wounded the 


latter. 


Lucinda's father rented his lands from Sir An- 
drew Atall, a debauched widower, who, though 
ſuffering under the infirmities of contaminwted dil 
ſipation, yet retained the diſpoſition and the power, 
i not to enjoy, at leaf} to plunder innocence of its 
faireſt ornaments. Sir Andrew had long felt a 
violent paſſion for Lucinda, and had actually gone 
fo far, as to declare his amorous diſpoſition but 
in adde to age and loathſome diſeaſe, he was 
heidiouſly ugly ſuch an object, therefore, may 
naturally be luppoſed diſguſting to a young woman 
who had read fo much of accompliſhed manhood. 
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Sir Andrew found that, by fair means, he could 
make nothing of our fair one; and her father was 
too good, and too independant a tenant, to injure by 
means of open violence, But as a tyger is ſaid to lye 
watch ful of its deſtined prey, until a fair occaſion 
offers for makiug good its ſpring, ſo it was with 
the old baronet; he heard of Lucinda's intended 
rf knew the time of her departure, informed 

imſelf of the inn at which ſhe was to ſet up, and 


thus qualified, laid his plan accordingly. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that Lucinda's intentions 
were to get into the ſervice of ſome great lady, and 
that ſhe had accordingſy obtained a recommenda- 
tory letter, to that effect, from the baronet's houſe- 
keeper, to a female friend in London. 


Loaded with bleſſings, and wet with parental 
tears, Lucinda took her leave. Simon, ſtood by, 
while ſhe aſcended the coach, and with a wiſhful 


and dejected eye, bade her a long adieu! 


As nothing material occurred on the road, we 
ſhall now follow Lucinda into the London inn yard, 
where the ſtage ſtopped. As ſhe was alighting 
from the coach, ſhe obſerved an elderly well dreſſed 
woman reading a letter, and alternately regardin 
her with great attention ; at length, being 3 
the houſe, the ſtranger appeared in the ſame apart- 
ment, and accoſting her, with much civility, afked 
if her name was not Lucinda; and if ſhe was not 
the daughter of her friend's friend, farmer Lay- 
bourne, of Ploughdale, in Wiltſhire. 


Somewhat ſurprized, and much pleaſed at meet- 
wg 
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ing ſo ſoon with an acquaintance, Lucinda anſwer- 
ed in the affirmative, and the good woman expreſ- 
ſing great ſatisfaction at the interview, informed 
her that ſhe had, ſometime before, received a letter 
from Sir Andrew's houſekeeper, her friend, in 
conſequence of which ſhe immediately looked out a 
ſituation for her, and was happy to inform her, 
that ſhe had ſucceeded to her utmoſt wiſhes--ſhe 
had got her as good a place, and with as ſweet a 
lady as any in the metropolis, and would convey 
her to her home direttly—ſhe added, that havi 
that morning, by another letter, heard of her de- 
parture from Ploughdale, and when the coach 
would arrive, ſhe thought it beſt to meet her, who 
being a ſtranger, might find ſome difficulty in 
making out her abode, 


Full of joy—full of gratitude, Lucinda accepted 
the good woman's invitation to a part of her car- 
riage, and leaving directions where to ſend a large 
trunk after her, took a ſmaller one with her, and 
inſtantly drove off. 


The fun now began to enrich the evening 
clouds, and with a ſaffron effulgence to eradicate 
each ſublunary objett—the ſtreets—the ſquares 
the ſtatues all appeared to glow in magnificence— 
Lucinda's mind expanding in due proportion, al- 
ready made her in idea, the miſtreſs of ſome ſplen- 
did manſion ; already did her confidence in rigid 
virtue make her the wite of ſome charming youth, 
of faſhion and fortune, who could not ſubdue her 
honor, and already did her little high ambition in- 
duce her to ſpurn 


6 the low dunghill which gave her birth.“ 
| The 
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The coach at length flopped at the door of a 


very elegant houſe, in Old Burlington-ſtreet, 


which the good gentlewoman injormed Lucinda, 
was to be her future reſidence. The lady, ſhe ſaid, 
was a widow, extremely beautiful, aud her name 
L*w###ce, 


The ſpacious hall, covered with a fine painted 
o1]-cloth, and the winding ſtone ſtair caſe, defend- 
ed by an elegantly ornamented iron bulluſtrade, 
were juſt lighted up, and Lucinda aſcending, ac- 
tually thought ſhe was mounting to Olympus. 

Ars. L#*wF#*i#ce, as fine a figure, and poſſeſſing 
features as bewitching as ever were produced, by 
the pencil of Corregio, was reclined on a tiſſue, 
fringed and gilded ſofa. Upon Lucinda's entrance, 
ſhe aroſe with majeſty, and taking her by the 


* hand, told her, that on account of the recom- 


mendation, ſhe had from Mrs. SAGELY, ſhe would 
conſider her more a companion than a domeſtic — 
bid her conceive herſelt at home, and having re- 
commended her to the care of Mrs, Sagely, who 
was to ſhew her her apartment, and to ſee her 
properly accommodated, diſmiſſed her for the 


preſent. 


To make Lucinda's ſituation the more agreeable, 
Mrs. Sagely was requeſted to ſpend a few days in 
Burlington-ſtreet—it was allotied her alſo to ſee 
the charming ſtranger dreſſed properly for her ſta- 
tion—her ruſtic habiliments were ordered to be 
laid aſide, he hair diipoled of agreeably to modern 
refinement, and in ſhort, ſhe was to undergo a 
complete metamorphoſis. 


In 


4 


In about forty-eight hours after Lucinda's ar- 
rival at this temple of cyprian luxury, ihe was ſo 
completely changed, that no one who: had ſeen her 
before, would have conceived her to be the ſame 
perſon. —Mrs. L*w#***ce ſaw much company of 
both ſexes; and among the men were a variety of 
characters, from the illuſtrious youth who may 
one day aſcend the throne of Great Britain, to the 
ſharper ; and from the gambling ſharper, to the 
ſharping money- lender. Upon every occaſion, 
Lucinda was produced, and ſhe had the ſecret ſa- 
tistaction to hear her innocence and beauty the fond 
theme ot every converſation. | 


On the fourth evening of Lucinda's reſidence in 
this ſplendid ſcene of ſenſuality, Mrs. L*w***ce 
went to the opera—the tootman attended her 
two houſemaids had leave to go out, and Mrs. 
Sagely and Lucinda were left alone. Now it was 
that the plot which had been long preconcerted, 
began to develope. Mrs. Sagely now threw off, in 
ſome degree, the maſk, which ſhe had heretofore 
aſſumed, and let Lucinda a little into the hiſtory 
of her new miſtreſs—that ſhe was a favourite of 
the P of W--— ; that he was profufe in his 
munificence, and that in return for his unbounded 
2 ſhe not onhy indulged him with her 
own perſon, but provided for his inſatiable love of 
variety, | 


Now, continued Mrs, Sagely, of all the females 

I ever faw in my life, you are the beſt calculated 
to pleaſe his highneſs; and I have no doubt, but 
in a little time, I ſhall fee you live in greater 
ſplendour even than Mrs, L*w#*#ce hed: 
Lucinda 
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Lucinda liftened to this diſcourſe as if it had been 
delivered hy a ſupernatural agent—her honor, her 
heroiſm, her apprehenſions now became alive, 
and exquifite; but her ſpeech was ſtopped, and 
beſween reſentment and fear, ſhe. could ſcarce 
avoid fainting. Mrs. Sagely ſaw her emotions 
emotions to which ſhe had been often accuſtomed, 
with great indifference, and proceeded with a con- 
verſation, which ſhe well knew was belt ſuited to 
her purpoſe, namely, to prepare her mind for 
proſtitution. 


Lucinda having, in ſome degree, recovered ber- 
ſelf, was upon the point of Jaunching forth a fine 
_ when, at that moment, a loud rapping at 
the door announced the approach of ſome conle- 
| ar ap viſitant Mrs. Sagely ſtarted up and in- 

antly quitted the parlour, the door of which, 
when opened, preſented to the aſtoniſhed, and 
terrified Lucinda, the frightful figure of Sir An- 
drew Atall, ſuperbly dreſſed, and affecting at the 
light of Lucinda, an equal degree of ſurprize. 


Fhe antiquated baronet, ſhutting faſt the door, 


now approached the trembling fair one. What, 


Lucinda! cried he, is it poſhble? are you already 
advanced ſo far into life—io high in the region of 
love, why you aſtoniſh me child—1 thought, when 
you were in Wiltſhire, you would do; but I could not 
conceive your good fortune would have been fo 
rapid. Cote, tell me, Lucinda, my charming 
girl, who is the happy mortal that firſt 


All the various, conflicting emotions, which 
ariſe from the terrors, and the ſenſibility of be- 


trayed 
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trayed innocence, now aſſailed the ſoul of Lucinda, 
Hidions monſter! ſhe cried, I ſcorn your baſe 
inſinuation, and am as much as ever miſtreſs of 
my honor. I have been ſeduced into a houſe, 
which I now find to be a brothel, and I am deter- 
mined this moment to quit it, Upon ſaying which, 
fhe attempted to go towards the hall, but th 
enamoured baronet prevented her. | 


Ye gentle fair ones, who prize your virtue, 
think what muſt have been Lucinda's feelings at 
this alarming moment—ſhe ſcreamed aloud! but 
Sir Andrew endeavoured to prevent her cries, by 
ſmothering them, and was juſt upon the point of 
conſummating his wicked purpoſe, 


When a loud rapping was heard, and Mrs. 
Sagely, who fearing the neighbourhood might be 
alarmed, immediately opened the door, when a 
young man, in the habit of a reſpe&able country 
farmer, ruſhed in, and declaring that he heard the 
cry of murded, forced his way into the front par- 
lour. Good heaven ! what were the emotions, of 
the brave, and generous Simon, (for ſuch was the 
adventurous ſtranger) when he beheld the on 
object of his fondeſt hopes and wiſhes, an helpleſs 
prey to the luſt, and violence of Sir Andrew Atall. 


Sir Andrew, the moment he ſaw Simon, flew to 
his ſword, wliich he had laid on the table; and 
drawing it with ſanguinary rage, made a deſperate 
thruſt at his rival; but Simon, whoſe ſpirit ex- 
ceeded ſcience, parried the lunge with one hand, 
and with the other, forced the weapon from his 
aſſailant, threatening him with inſtant death, if he 
- offexed the leaſt violence, or reſiſtance, 

The 
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Tue firſt care of the enamoured Simon was, to 
-adjuſt Lucinda, who remained in a ſituation, ill- 
ſuited, to the delicacy of refined love—then break- 


ing the baronet's ſword under foot, he threw the 


fragments into the fire. 


Without waiting for any explanation, but mut- 
tering deſtruction, the angry and vanquiſhed ba- 
ronet now ſnatched up his hat, and took his de- 


parture. 
Lueinda, who could ſcarcely believe her ſight, 


threw her fond grateful arms round her preſerver's 
meck—after pouring forth her warmeſt acknow- 
ledgements, * A to know what extraordinary 
accident had ſent him to her reliet—the queſtion 
was briefly anſwered. Love, all powerful love, 


had commanded him to follow her up to London, 


where if he could not obtain a kind return, he 


— fill be the means of protecting her. His 


firſt viſit was to Mrs. Sagely, to whom ſhe had been 
recommended by Sir Andrew's houſekeeper; but 
finding that ſhe had not been there, and that Mrs. 


Sagely had heard nothing of her arrival, he en- 


wred at the inn, and received information from 


the book-keeper, where her trunk had been or- 
dered; thither, he ſaid he determined to follow 


her, to know in what manner ſhe was ſituated, and, 
if poſſible to ſee her. Scarcely had he ſet his foot 


upon the firſt ſtep of the door, when his ears were 


aſſailed, and terrified with the cry of murder—ber 


. well-known voice, though in ſome degree altered 
by her condition, was yet familiar to his ears, when 


as we have already deſcribed, he claimed admiſ- 


ſion, and had the happineſs of preſerving her from 
ruin. 


T'& I} 


ruin. What expedited his journey to London, he 
ſaid, was, that he knew of Sir Andrew's departure, 
and although he had cauſed it to be reported in 
the neighbourhood, he was only going for a tew 
days to Bath, he ſuſpetted his intentions. 


Grateful for the events of deſtiny, and impatient 
to be gone from a houſe, which now, 1n all its 
ſplendour, appear no better than a priſon of pol- 
lution, Lucinda wrapped herſelf up in a looſe 
riding dreſs, in which ſhe had travelled, and 
accompanied by her faithful Simon, took her de- 
parture, 


Being ſafely arrived in the humble reſidence of 
the real Mrs. Sagely, to whom ſhe had been re- 
commended, and exulting not leſs, in her preſent 
preſervation, than aſhamed of her former, ingrati- 
tude to Simon, Lucinda now plighted mutual vows 
of affection, and the beaming eyes of Simon were 
again reanimated with their wonted luſtre, 


It now clearly appeared, that Sir Andrew being 
informed of her journey, and the recommendation 
of his houſekeeper, had written up to Mrs. L*we- 
##*ce, Who, at his delire, had ſent the pretended 

Irs. Sagely, with an accurate deſcription, and 
every proper inſtruction, to the inn, where ſhe 
ſucceeded ſo far as we have mentioned, 


There is nothing further intereſting in this 
ſtory, except, that the next day, Simon went to 
Burlington-ltreet, and demanded Lucinaa's trunks, 
which were delivered to him without heſitation; 
and that Sir Andrew, aſhamed of his detection, 
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made a trip to the continent, where, in a few 
months, he died, in Bruſſels. It is almoſt need- 
leſs to add, that the happy lovers were ſoon united 


in holy wedlock, and that by their return to the 


place of their nativity, they made the evening of 
their parents days tranquil and happy. 


By reference to our copperplate, the ſtranger in 
London will perceive, at one view, the neceſlity of 
caution, and that inſtead of gazing up at the inha- 
bitarts ef firſt and ſecond floors, he ſhould always 
attend to the fate depoſiting of his ſaddle-bags, or 
portmanteau. Some of the public inns, in every 
ſenſe of the phraſe, provide both for man and 
horſe, but ſuch as are illuſtrated by living docu- 
ments are totally unfit for reſpectable and ſober 


' cuſtomers. 


The veſtals that are now exhibiting their protu- 
berant inticements, are ſuch, as without the leaſt 
degree of natural feeling, affect to be deſperately 
in love with every new comer. © My dear; I fay, 
my dear; 1 long to ſpeak to you, my dar;“ is 
upon the tip of each tongue ; but it ſhould be im- 
preſſed upon the mind of every traveller, that 
thole homed expreſſions are merely ſuperficial, and 
that the ſubitance thereof, 1s gilt of the moſt bitter 
quality. In ſhort, the ſenſibility of both mind 
and body, in thoſe London VENUSEs, are worn 
out by reiteration and variety; and, the moſt 
filthy, and deformed Hottentots, on the coaſt of 
Caffraria, would be altogeiher as dear an objekt, 
as the moſt perfect aboNnis that ever hunted on 


Mount Ida. 


There 


(--W-:5 


There is no ſet of men in the world more liable 
to the tricks of ſharpers, than the drovers who 
attend Smithfield Market, at leaſt until by ex- 
perience they learn wiſdom. A certain proteus, 
who reſided many years in Saint Alban's-ſtreet. 
and who, though bred to the humble profeſſion ot 


a carpenter in the ſiſter kingdom, had the addreis 


to aſſume almoſt any character in this—has been 


ſeen at the Tennis-court in the forenoon—at the 


Hazard- table after ſupper, and in Smithfield Mar- 
ket, at thoſe hours where the general claſs of his 
aſſociates, leſs keen upon the ſcent, have been 
taking neceſſary repote. In the forenoon, his 
dreſs was that of a plain man, of independant cir- 
cumſtances —he made large bets—the Duke of 
Y „the Duke ol R——, Mr. F—, the late 
Sir William D „Colonel St. L--—, and many 
others ſuch characters, becauſe they thought they 
were fure of being paid their winnings, always 
gave him a preference. At dinner, his appearance 
was generally elegant; and although his bottle 
companions were not exattly of the ſame clals, 
they were generally men ot ſome diſtinction, at 
leaſt in point of fortune. At three, or perhaps four 
in the morning, his metamorphoſis was of another 
ſpecies—he threw of the fine ſkins, and appeared 
in dirty boots, a looſe great coat, leather breeches, 
a round covered hat, and a heavy farmer's whip— 
—thus habititated, he ſtruted on to Smithfield, and 
being a complete adept in all the arcana of play, 
from the higheſt to the very loweſt ſpecies, ſcarce- 
ly ever failed of making good a harveſt among the 
ignorant countrymen, with whom he had addreſs 
enough to inſinuate himſelf. 
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Like the colonel, mentioned in our introduction, 
he was certainly much gifted by nature, and with 
all his intuitive qualities, poſſeſſed a degree of 
courage that often made, not only the pigeons 
tremble, but his companions. As after this ſketch 
of character, our readers will undoubtably have a 
deſire to know ſomething of this great man, we 
muſt not let him make his exit without mentioning 
the place of his preſent relidence. Having had 
the misfortune to kill his man in a duel, he found 
Y. convenient to retire to the continent, where, 
from certain circumſtances in that air of honor, 
he will, if he be wiſe, ſpend the remainder of his 
days. 


There is ſcarcely a public inn in the metropolis, 
that is not infeſted with human vermin, who, like 
rats, allured by the ſcent of ſuſtenance, ſwarm 


about them, and, as there is in each, an indiſpen- 


lible neceffity for a public coffee- room, fo it is 
impoſſible to be guarded by private ſuſpicion 
every perſon, not offenſive in his conduct, muſt 
neceſſarily be admitted, and in thoſe rooms it is, 
the experienced ſharper executes the preliminaries 
of his frauds—he liſtens, ſifts, and conciliates ; and 
having ſounded his man, and his man's purſe, lays 


his plans accordingly. 


The expedients of ſharpers are generally exe- 
euted with a happy vivacity ; but while they appear 
a8 it indifferent to their objetts, their whole inge- 
nuity is employed in ſucceding in them., Theſe 
ſharpers are of every deſcription, and nothing is 
more uſual than to ſee in one confederacy, an 


oſtenſible clergyman, a ſham captain, a pretended 
| lawyer, 
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lawyer, and an affected idiot; and what is very 
extraordinary, notwithſtandi: r thoſe pſeudo ge- 
niuſes are generally the moſt illiterate and unpro- 
feſſional beings in the world, they can penetrate to 
the bottom of mens judgments, and, as it were, b 
anatomizing their capacities, make even their phi- 
loſophy the medium of impoſition. We ſhall cloſe 
our diſcourſe of inns, with repeating our caution, 
that ſtrangers of alt ages and deſcriptions, and of 
each ſex, ſhould with circumipection combat 
againſt impoſition, and to conceal their minds, 
their purpoſes, and their purfes, from thoſe, who, 
under the diſguiſe of officious friendſhip, endea- 
vour to examine into each, and with remarking, 
that the beſt knowledge is, the art of judiciouſſy 
diſguiſing ones ſelf. | 
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PART THE SECOND. 


„ 2 


Taverns —Corrtt-HOUSES—CHOP-HOUSESs 
&c. &c. 


What tho“ th” unwary flranger here may meet 
Accomodation, kind in every ſtreet ; 


A weighty ſecret fi remains behind. 
The houfe which fuils the circumſtance, to find. 


LITTLE Indian boy, fome days after his ar- 

rival in Londen, went into one of the cele- 
brated TEMPLES of POMGNA, in St. James's- 
ſtreet, and ſnatching up an exceeding fine pine- 
apple, devoured it with great avidity. As he could 
not ſpeak the language, he aſked no queſtions; 
but throwing down ſixpence, retired without cere- 
mony. A perlon was dilpatched after him, but to 
no purpoſe, ſixpence was the whole of his ſtock, 
and though the pine-apple was well worth half-a- 
guinea, the proprietor-was obliged to put up with 
the lols. | 
Many accidents, of a fimilar nature, have, from 
time to time, occurred to perions of riper years in 
this metropolis to ſtrangers, who, for want of re- 


. Dection, upon the comparative circumſtances of 


houſe rent, ſervants wages, and the price of pro- 
viſions, 


. 


viſions, think they may meet with charges as rea- 
ſonable, in the town taverns and public houſes, as in 
thoſe of the country, were each of thoſe articles are 
purchaſed ſo much more reaſonable but theſe mis- 
tortunes arile ſolely from want of due inſtruction, 
or rather INTRODUCTION ; and, it is with conft- 
dence we aſſert, that from a variety of cauſes, 
there is not a {pot in Europe, where people, eſpe- 
cially ſingle perſons may live upon more eaſy and 
convenient terms. The man ot affluence may, in- 
deed ought, to reſort to taverns, and houſes of the 
firſt accommodation —his views, his connections, 
and his ideas, correſpond therewith, and whatever 
he might poſſibly ſave by the uſe of lower recepti- 
cles, he would probably loſe in the eſtimation of 
fociety, 


For thoſe, whoſe circumſtances are barely inde- 
pendant, there are abundance of reſpectable houſes, 
generally known by the name of chop-houſes, 
where they may hve altogether as comfortably as 
in the former, and where they will occaſionally 
fee the beſt company, and be certam of never 
meeting with perſons of an improper deſcription. 


For others again of narrow, or diſtreſſed condi- 
tion, there Es where the food is altogether 
as good and wholeſome, as in either of the former, 
and where the viſitor need not be aſhamed of get- 
ting up from table, without ſpending a ſingle halt. 
penny, more than the ſ(pecific chare of his eating. 


In the London Faver the Paul's Head Tavern, 
the Globe, in Fleet-ſtreet, the Saint Alban's La- 
vern, in Saint Alban's-ſtreet, the Thatched Houſe 

Tavern, 


. 
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Tavern, in Saint James's-ſtreet, the Star and Car- 
ter Tavern, in Pall Mall, and ſuch houſes, are to 
be met all the moſt delicate luxuries upon earth, 
and where the fortuned voluptuary may indulge 
his apetite, not only with all the natural dainties 
of every ſeaſon, but with delicacies produced by 
means of preternatural ingenuity, 


Since the cuſtom of giving dinners and ſuppers 
in coffee-houſes has been univer{ally adopted, there 
is ſcarcely a ſtreet in the metropolis, where the 
hungry paſſenger of moderate fortune may not live 
with convenience and elegance; and in ſeveral, not 
only eat and drink, but fleep, upon the moſt rea- 
ſonable terms. The moſt eligible of thoſe public 
eoffee-houſes appear to us to be the following: 


TRE LONDON CorFft-Houss, Ludgate Hill. 
TRE York CO TEE Hous z, NewBridge-/treet 
ANOERTON's Corr . ' 

PEtEL's CorFEEt-Housst, eet-ſirect. 


3 

RECIAN, 

Brown's, 

TrMuPLE, 

NANDO's, 

GEORG E“'s, 

HoLYLAND's, 

SOMERSET, Strand. 

TurK's HEAD, 

NEW EXCHANGE, 

HUNGERFORD. 

SALOPIAN, % N | 

Cannon, ; Charing Croſs. 

SPRING GARDEN, oppoſite the Park Entrance. 
Ls 


in the Temple. 
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Lx Cog's, Parliament-ſtreet. 

THE PRINCE OT WALES's, Conduit-ſtreet. 
BRAUN D's HEAD, Bond-ſtreet. 
RATHBONE PLACE COFFEE-HOUSE. 


All theſe we mention as places of general ac- 
commodation, and the ſtranger in Locke may be 
confident of meeting good entertainment in each. 
The London Coffee-houſe is a large and ſuperb 
manſion, with a profuſion of . nts, the firſt- 
rate cooks, the beſt waiters, the ſmarteſt chamber- 
maids, hair-dreſſers, porters, thoe-blacks, &c. &c. 


The York Coffee-houſe, is alſo a ſpacious build- 
ing, with noble apartments; and the coſſee. room 
itlelf, the moſt elegant perhaps in England ; the 
proprietor not above his buſineſs, and all the at- 
tendants active and obliging. The houle is famous 
tor giblet ſoup, of the fineſt quality, and the bar 
being ornamented by one of the mildeſt, modeſteſt, 

rettieſt, beſt dreiled, and moſt obliging bar maids 
in the world—her manners and addre{s ealy ; and 
unaffectedly inſenſible, of her conciliations, the 


lecures the attachment of every cuſtomer. 


Anderton's is a commodious, handſome, and 
well furniſhed houſe, ſituated congeniently for 
buſineſs at each end of the city. The coffee-room 
is a ſpacious and beautiful apartment, ornamented 
with ionic columns, elegant chandelier, and a ſu- 
perb cut glaſs luſtre. —lt is reſorted to by none but 
real gentlemen chiefly, in the profeſſion of law ; 
and affords as many good things, as any fimilar 
Place in London.—The maſter and 3 are re- 


putable, 
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Putable, plain, ſenſible people, and their general 


demeanor, ſuch as meets univerſal approbation. 


The four Temple Coffee-houſes are the fa- 
vourites—the law profeſſors —They are, as may 
naturally be ſuppoſed, reſorted to principally by 
the 2 * of the reſpettive ſocieties; and as 
many of thoſe are from the ſiſter kingdom, where 
the Free uſe, and firſt judgment of wines go hand 
in hand, it behoves the owner to keep up a _—_ 
ſtock, and that of the beſt kind—there is beſides 
good accommodations of every ſort, together with 
the moſt attentive and polite behaviour. 


George's, in the Straud, is alſo a houſe of the 
moſt re ſpectable k ind; and the company who meet 
there, in every reſpect correſpondent. 


Peel's 1s remarkable for having all the country 

apers that are publiſhed in the three kingdoms, 

he company 1s promiſcuous, and every thing 
what may be called mediocrity. 


Nando's is a good room—but there is not much 
pleaſantry in the general a pect. This remark may 
however, ariſe from prejudice; for in this coffee- 
houſe aſſemble the moſt dilagreeable clafs of people 
on earth—namely, attorntes. 


Holyland's, near Somerfet Houſe; is, perhaps, 
one of the firft coffee-houſes in Europe. — | he 
lower ftory is divided into two ſpacious rooms, one , 
within the other, both elegantly illuminated, and 
eath producing, internally and externally, a very 
ine effect. In this houſe every convenience is 

conſiſtem 
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conſiſtent with appearance; and, if the charges be 
now and then a little above * the advance 
ſhould be excuſed by the ſtyle in which every 
thing is pertormed. 


The coffee-houſe, known by the name of the | 


Turk's Head, is embelliſhed with an ancient, and 
a juvenile female,—the firſt a great politician, - 
ſomething of a jacobin, or ET and gives a 
wonderful latitude to ſentiment and deciſion ; ſhe 
will ſometimes announce, that the Great Turk is 
turned a democrat, and at other times, that the 
heireſs apparent (in failare of male iſſue) has gone 
to Gretna Green with a lobby page. This loqua- 
cious matron is never ſeconded by the virgin, but 
{miles and ſimpers indicate concurrence. 


The Oxford Coffee-houſe, though is bears a 


kind of claſſical denomination, is the rende z vous 
of young tellows, whoſe knowledge in general is 
much better ſuited to the ſtudies of BACCHUS, 
than the ſentiments of HOMER, HESIOD, Lu- 
CRETIUS, HORACE, VIRGIL, OVID; or, in 
ſhort, any writer of antiquity, But, although they 
do not dip their pens in the inſpiring ink of Mount 
Parnaſſus, they are ſure to dip their lips in the 
more ſparkling produce of the MOUNTS, MA- 
DEIRA, and TENERIF. Here the ſtranger may 
meet with pleaſant men, and pleaſant women alſo ; 
and every other accommodation which diſcretion 
and politeneſs can afford. 


The New Exchange, is the next Coffee-houſe, 
which demands our attention: 
A ſet 
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A ſet of jovial bucks do here reſort, 
With Baccuvs flufh'd, and reeling ripe for ſports 


It was for many years kept by Old Townſhend, 
and his ancient wife; and, .even in its early 
days, remarkable for good things, eſpecially if the 
female attendants be included. NELLY, the pre- 
lent proprietreſs, when in the humble capacity of 
bar-maid, had the art of pleaſing all—even the 
rude ſons of Hibernia were in a great degree ſlaves, 
under the mild controul of her judgment ſhe ſe- 
duced them into good hours ; and when, as was 
frequently the caſe, they were confined by the evil 
effects of hard drinking, Nelly ſupplied them with 
broth and other comforts, which ſoon diſpelled 


the ſickneſs, and the tumes of inebriety. 


The grateful attachment of the ſiſter kingdoms 
is yet, in many reſpects, viſible in this houſe, ſince 
it is conſtantly crowded with young men of faſhion 
and fortune, Com that gallant and generous nation 
indeed they n carry their kindneſs and 
hoſpitality to ſuch profuſe lengths, that having 
taken in a ſurcharge of the beſt port and claret, 
they often diſgorge it to the general uſe-—but, 
though this att of liberality may be pleaſing and 
convenient to the donors, the donees often find it 
the very reverſe; for the liquor coming up in a 
Nate of groſs fermentation, is conſtantly mixed with 
a caput mortuum, the ſtench of which is intoler- 
able : beſides, as it ariſes with force and abundance, 
it is generally accompanied with ſtrong guſts of 
wind from every quarter, and falls {lap daſh ! 
helter ſkelter! as Sterne ſays, ſometimes upon 


heads, and very often about the heels of thoſe, 
| who, 


- 
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who, for want of cuſtom, are not aware of it. 
There is alſo another danger to be apprehended 
from the uſe of this coſſee-houſe, namely, that as 
the Hibernian cuſtomers cannot exiſt ſatigfactorily 
without periodical affairs of honor, there is a pro- 
bability, that peaceable people may ſometimes be 
involved in hoſtilities, which they do not at any 
time reliſh. 


The Cannon Coffee-houſe, is alſo a honſe of 
excellent accommodation; and, if not now and 
then poluted with committees of election for the 
City of Weſtminſter, would be an unexceptionable 
houle of entertainment. 


Almoſt oppoſite the Cannon, is the Britiſh, an 
elegant coffee-houſe, and reſorted to by aw the 
Duks and Yearls, as Sir Archy ſays of Caladonia! 


The Salopian Coffes-houfe, Charing-croſs, is 
what may be termed, rather ſnug than elegant—it - 
1s much uſed by military heroes, where, under the 
brokerage of little WnITI Ne, they fell, exchange, 
and barter their commiſſions, as couveniency may 
dictate. 


Le Coq's, the Parliament: ſtreet Coffee-houſe is 
in a moſt eligible ſituation for members of parlia- 
ment, and gentlemen who attend upon parlia- 
mentary bulineſs; and the ſeveral coffee-houſes 
about Weſtminſter-hall, are principally occupied 
by the gentlemen of long robe, when on duty. 


The Piazza and Bedford Coſſee- houſe, the Rain- 
bow, in King-ftreet, and all the coffee-houſes about. 
4. Covents 
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Covent-garden, are upon ſimilar plans. That in 
the 1 called the Orange Coffee-houſe, 
is chiefly uſed by opera dancers, and caſtratas; as 
is the York, at the upper end of Saint James's- 


. ſtreet, by the moſt reſpectable merchants and inha- 


bitants at the weſt end of the town. 


Having thus ſketched out the ſpecific qualities 
of the ſeveral coffee-houſes, which appear beſt cal- 
culated for general accommodation, we muſt lead 
our readers a kind of retrograde journey, and in- 
troduce them to thoſe humbler ſcenes of aſſocia- 
tion, where Jonn Bol, CITIZEN Sour- 
MEAGRE, SIGNOR CECISBIO, Don Di ECO 
Pouroso, MVNHEER VANDER BROADBOT- 
TOM, and other foreign and domeſtic mercantile 
characters reſort; and, having touched reſpettivel 
on each, make a few diagonal excurſions, wit 
which we ſhall conclude this chapter. 


The Jamaica, is a coffee-houſe, where one ſees 
nothing but aquatic captains, in the trade of that 
Hand. —But, notwithſtanding, any perſon who 
prefers the beſt rum punch, to the indifferent, ſhould 
certainly ſpend his evenings and his money there. 


Oppoſite the Jamaica, in the ſame blind alley, 
in Cornhill, is the Afriean, a reſpectable coffees 
houſe, where every thing is excellent; and where 
the cuſtomers are indulged with the peruſal of that 
moſt excelient weekly paper, called the Obſerver, 
in which are publiſhed the admirable letters of 
ALFRED, to Mr. Pitt, upon the abolition of the 
ſlave trade—indeed this publication is now to be 
met with in all the coffee-houtes of any note in 
the metropolis. 

In 


. 
In Threadnedle- ſtreet are two; the New Vork, 


and the Antigallican; in the latter of which, one 
does not know whether the noiſe of backgammon 
boards—the clutter of Germans, or, the highty 
tighity volubility of the maſter, is moſt troub le- 
ſome—the firſt is, however, excuſable, from its 
amuſement—the ſecond, from nature —and, the 
third, from excentricity. 


Croſſing the way again into Cornhill, if the 
ſtranger has a curioſity to behold a modern copy of 
old Jeruſalem, let him turn into the Rainbow, and 
the twelve tribes of Iſracl, ſtrikingly epitomized, 
will preſent themſelves dart beards, and dirty 
faces, in abundance ! —and what is not a little won- 
derful, honeſt IERRV, the Hin PRIEST, though 
born and bred a Chriſtian, has imbibed by .ex- 
ample ſuch a quantity of ſympathetic attribute, 
that in the opinion of many, he is actually become 
at laſt a jew without eircumcilton. 


A little further weſt, is the Union, or Tom's Coffee- 
houſe ; but, it anarchy, and the admiration of pub- 
lic calamity, be the reverſe of unanimity, it ſhould 
certainly change its name to the Jacobin or Tom's 
Coffee-houſe. The firſt waiter is an open mouthed 
republican ; for, ſetting all oder of ſubordination 
at defiance, he contends, that T— P is the 
only CITIZEN upon earth! Poor Tom the waiter 
was, however, ſome time ago, confoundedly ar:/to- 
crated, that is, roughly handled by a gentleman, 
for being a little too be of his n and 
has from that time done with politics. f 


In Tom's coffee-houſe, you hear and ſee all the 
E 2 nations 
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nations upon earth—the jargon and noiſe, to an 


nunaccuſtomed ear . rang he and a loyal, and 


conſtitutional mind, will here find food for its beſt 
patience, In ſhort, it is a DEMOCRATIC DRAMA, 
which the amateurs of deſpotiſm, or even of mix- 
ed government ſhould not reſort to. | 

A little onward is Batſon's—and here it is that 
the ſolemn ſons of £sCULAPIUS, hold their di- 
plomatique convocations—as the DEITY of health, 
is always repreſented by the poets a FEMININE 
(haratter—the AR PRESIDENT of Batſon's, is a 


female, and like the coDDEss HIGElA, deals 


out her profeſſional noſtrums, tea, chocolate, 
coffee, 4 wines, ſpirits, &c. Sc. —and, we 
can ſafely ſay, with much better effect upon the 
human organization, than all the antidotes in the 
MATERIA MEDICA, 


Fram Batſon's we muſt again croſs the way, and 
take a view of the Bank Coflee-houſe, which is, 
almoſt, entirely devoted to diamond and gem 
a; FO, and Gentiles, and where an 
ENGL1isH NABoOR, upon his laſt legs, is ſome- 
times ſeen diſpoſing ot a precious ſtone, plunder- 
ed, or, perhaps, ſtolen from the turban of an im- 
molated RAJAH. 


From hence, as a matter of eminent curioſity, 
the ſtranger ſhould turn into Lloyd's, in the upper 
part of the Royal Exchange.. The whole univerſe, 
perhaps, does not produce fo admirable a ſyſtem 
of convenience, nor fo ſtriking an evidence of 
opulence, and national grandeur and ſecurity !— 
here is a conſtant correſpondence with every ſea- 

port 
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port town in the whole inhabited world, and their 
thips and property om fea are infured to any 
amount, from one hundred pounds value, to one 


million, and upwards. p 


From hence we do not meet a coffee-houſe until 
we arrive at the City Coffee-houſe, in Cheapſide, 
oppoſite King- ſtreet, in which ſtreet alſo there are 
two very good ones, and very convenient to thoſe, 
who have the misfortune to- attend, as chents, as 


Guildhall, 
The City Coffee-houſe, in reſpect to ſituation, 


elegance, and accommodation, vies with almoſt any 
other in the city, and is further recommended, by 
the judicious demeanor of the proprietor, 


A little way from this, is that diſtinguiſhed temple 
of literature, called the Chapter Coffee-houſe every 
table covered with the claſſics !—every ſeat preſſed 
by the poſteriors of protundity !—here. are your 
thorough bred working authors, of every delcrip- 
tion—your fſ{ciilars men! your paſte men! your 
tranſpoſition men! and, in one word, men com- 
petent to the compoſition of hiſtory, divinity, law, 
ethics, poetry, geography, aſtronomy, aſtrology, 
and mathematics, by every ſpecies of contrivance, 


In this ſublime region are to be found great 
abundance of thoſe incomparable geniuſes, known 
by the name of monthly, einig and analytical 
reviewers—and here, any young author may, by a 
judicious management of a certain ingredient, qua- 
lify the — judgment of criticiſm. 


Ez The 
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The laſt (though by no means the leaſt worthy) 
houſe of this kind, which we ſhall regiſter, 13 
Low's, the Gray's-inn Coffee-houſe and Hotel, in 
Holborn, The ſituation is convenient and airy ; 
the public room large, and elegant ; the beds hand- 
ſome and compleat ; and the furniture clean and 
valuable, In the public room is every day a ſelect 
ordinary, chieſly attended by gentlemen of the bar, 
and attornies—not pettifoggers ; and ſerved upon 
the moſt unexceptionable terms—the wines are 
excellent, and the attendance complete. 


Having now gone through the moſt eminent 
COFFEE-HOUSES in the metropolis, it behoves us 
to direct our ſtranger friends, where fortunes and 
diſpoſitions do not ſquare with the buſtle and ex- 
pence of ſuch fituations, to thoſe of a cheaper and 
more placid deſcription; where they may live 
agreeably to their own habits, and where they will, 
paying a reaſonable price, pals unnoticed, and, of 
courſe, uncenſured for their conduct. 


And firſt—there is, we believe, not in all Eu- 
rope, a houſe better calculated for ſuch life than 
Bates's, the Cock, behind the Royal Exchange, 
where every thing is of the very beſt quality, and 
where a cuſtomer, who drinks but a pint of table 
beer, is treated with as much deference as if he 
Cailed for a bottle of burgundy. 


The next houſe of this deſcription is Dolly's, in 
Newgate-ſtre«:t, where allo the hungry ſtranger 
may be well ſatisfied tor a ſmall expence. 


The Bull, in Biſhapſgate-ſtreet, is ſtrongly re- 
commended to the lovers of irygality, - 
he 
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The Dog, near Temple Bar, for the ſame mos 
tives—to which may be added, difpatch, that to 
men of buſinefs is an important object. 


The Spread Eagle in the Strand, is an excellent 
houſe ; but here, as the hungry paſſenger paſſes, 1t 
he be not cautious, his appetite may take a turn 
very different from culinary deſires; for the bar 
generally preſents young and ſprightly widow, ot 
whom it may be ſaid ; 


On ne peut pas tenir contre ſes charmes. 


There is alſo, an exceeding good houſe of this 
kind in Bow-lane, and many near the Change aad 
about Covent Garden. 


To perſons, whole circumſtances are very muſt 
eonfined, we recommend the uſe of thole houſes, 
known by the name of couk-ſhops-houſes, which 
are to be met with every where ; but the beſt is 
certainly that in-Sahifbury-court, Fleet-{treet, where, 
for the trifling expence of four-pence, a perſor of 
a moderate ſtomach may have as much roaſt or 
boild plain meat, as will be fully ſufficieut ; and 
when tor ſix pence a plowman may be ſatis fied. 


It is a known fact, that by means or ſcrupulous 
economy in eating and drinking, many perſons, 
whoſe circumſtance were little better than indigent,, 
have made reputable appearances through life, and. 
died in affluence. We do not, however, by any 
means recommend miſery, but on the contrary 
would contcad, that after eating, and drinking, 
fleeping, and dreſling comfortably, men and wo- 
men, ot very narrow incomes, may {aye money 


the 
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1 the ſyſtem is eaſy, and common ſenſe will direct 


| better than all the advice which we can offer upon 
f | the ſubjett. 


| PART THE THIRD. 


 Puzarrc Praces oF AMUSEMENT. 


OBSERVATIONS—-OPERA-HOUSE—-PLAYe 
HOUSES—V AUXHALL—DIBDIN'S—ASTLEY'S 
—SADLER'S WELLS—— ADMONITIONS AND 
| ADVICE, 


| | Where pleaſure ſpreads her airy filken charm, 

4 Due gay to lull, th' inſenſible to marm ; 5 
| l What crowd on fuck a fea of folly toſt, 

I Before they dergn to think, are daily loft. 


N the city of London, there are more places of 
public amuſement, than in any other capitol in 
Europe, Paris excepted-—there, indeed, every 
quarter has its local exhibitions; but, they are in 
general, and by compariſon, mere puppet-{hews 
and buffoonries, to thole which we may with juſ- 
tice boaſt of, The French nation, although ati tis 
diſgraceful period, preſume to talk of liberty, are 
yet, the greateſt {laves to habit and cuſtom, of any 
upon earth—for, whatever may be the reigning 
falhion, of-dreſs, addreſs, religion, phy fic, politics, 
OE 
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or amuſements, the natives follow it with a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, unknown in other countries. 
Hence, it is, that any thing bearing the- name of 
amuſement, let it be ever ſo paltry and contempti- 
ble, is ſure to be encouraged in Paris; and, hence 
it is, that while a Veſtris draw crowds in one part 
of the city, a dancing dog, or a monkey draws 
equal numbers in another. 


Not fo, in the more rational and enlightened 
emporiums of Great Britain, and Ireland; Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, .and Dublin, where every thing 
ridiculous and emperical, except (we are forry to 
make fo ſerious an exception) religious opinions 
is deſpiſed—the trumpery of amuſement is con- 
ſidered an affront to common ſenſe, and whenever 
an attempt is made to abuſe the judgment, the iſſue 
is generally unfortunate. 


The eſtabliſhed places of public amuſement in 
the city of London are, 


TE Kinc's THEATRE, or Opera Houſe, in the 
Haymarket, | 

THE LITTLE, or SUMMER THEATRE, ditto. 

THE WINTER LT HEATRE, in Drury-Lane. 

THE WINTER THEATRE, in Covent-Garden. 

ASTLEY's EQUESTRIAN EXHIBITION, at the 
Amphitheatre of Arts, 

DiBDiN's SANS Soc. 

VAUXHALL. 

RANELAGH. 

SADLER'S WELLS. 


Except one at Paris, and one at Bourdeaux, the 


great theatre in the Haymarket is allowed to be 
the 
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the moſt ſuperb in Europe, —The theatre is deep 


and proportionable broad. The variety and beauty 
of the ſcenes are beyond expreſſion, and the me- 
chaniſm exquiſitely replete with ingenuity, and 
contrivance.-—The amphitheatre from the ſtage ap- 
pears a kind of paradiſe ; and, when entirely filled, 
may be juſtly ſaid to tranſcend our moſt luxuriant 
ideas of Mahomet's heaven! The ſeveral entrances 
are ſuperbly. illuminated, and there is a circular 
veſtibule, almoſt lined with looking-glaſs, and fur- 
niſhed with ſophas, in which female lovelinefs is 
not only ſeen, but reflected; and, in which, the 
ideas of mortality paſs, as it were, from earth to 


-elyſium ! 


The new theatre in CovenT GARDEN, is, in 
many reſpetts, a copy of the above, particularly in 
regard to the amphitheatre; the ſeveral tiers of 
boxes and palleries being ſupported by beams in- 
ſerted by Bong double walls, and without the 
troubleſome interception of pillars, which ſpoil 
the view, and deſtroy the beauty of the ſymetry. 


DRURY-LANE theatre, now almoſt completely 
finiſhed, is a magnificent 1mprovement upon the 
plan of Covent-garden. The lobbies and alcents. 
are more roomy and elegant, as is allo in Covent- 
garden, here is a coffee-room, where may be had 
refreſhments of almoſt every kind, but we are 
ſorry to obſerve, that the extravagance ol price 
renders ſuch accommodation almoſt unattainable, 
except to perſons of very heavy purſes. 6 


In Drurv-!lane theatre, the tiers of boxes, unhke- 
thole of Covent-garden, are ſupported by ſmall 
No iron 
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iron pillars, which, if not quite ſo pleaſing to the 
optics, are certainly more reconcilable to the feel- 
ings of ſecurity, eſpecially to thoſe unacquainted 
with the principles, and mechanic powers of 
architect. 


The LITTLE THEATRE in the HAYMARKET, 
is, as above mentioned, a ſummer, appropriation 
only; it is built upon the old plan, but fo judici- 
oully accommodated with ventilators, as to acquire 
a kind of preternatural coolneſs, even in the moſt 
ſultry weather—the VENUSES aud ADONISES 
that aſſemble there—if they have not groves and 
{hrubberies, and labyrinths of love to ſtray in, 
are yet attended by the gentle zephyrs ; and the 
fervid emotions of June, kept altogether as tem- 
perate as thoſe in January, There is one incon- 
venience peculiar to this theatre, in which it differs 
materially from the other three, and from which 
they are happily exempted—namely, that by a kind 
of original preſcription, or modus, the managers 
refule to admit of HALF-PRICE—this rule, how- 
ever, ſcems to be founded in abſolute neceſſity ; 
and, as ſuch, is no doubt admitted—tor, were the 
managers to permit halft-price cuſtomers, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, very few, if any, would relinquiſh 
their evening walk, for the allurements of the 
drama. 

Dig DIN's evening amuſement appears to be 
conſtantly well attended; and, it is really wonder- 
ful, to find in an individual, ſo great a complica- 
tion of various powers, as that which he pofſeſſes: 
he is the POET the MUS ICIAN the TRAGE- 
DIAN—the CoukDIAN—the MELODIST, and 

the 
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the PANTOMIME of every exhibition; and goes 


through the whole with extraordinary adroitneſs 
and eflect. 


Notwithſtanding this great verſality, and, we 
may add, facility of geuius, Dibdin. was for many 
years ſtruggling with the partialities of fortune, 
and often entangled among embarraſments, that 
required both conſtitution and philoſophy to en- 
dure—it is, however, with pleaſure we find him 
at laſt victorious; and we make no doubt, if he 
endeavours to reſtrain and correct in himſelf, a 
certain degree of vindittive litigation, which ſeems 
to contaminate his diſpoſition, and which cannot 
fail of filling the purſes of pettifoggers, at the ex- 
pence of his own; we fay, by ſuch correction, he 
will, in a ſhort time, arrive at that ſtate of inde- 
pendence, which his merits entitle him to. 


AsSTLEY's, or the Royal Grove, exhibits a 
ſpecies of entertainment, which cannot poſſibly fail 
of giving univerſal fatisfattion—it is, indeed, alto- 
gether a ſcene of aſtoniſhment ! and incomprehen- 
libility !—The extraordinary agilities of the ſeveral 
equeſtrian and pedeſtrian performers—the rope- 
dancing, the tumbling, the vaulting, and the proofs 
of ſtrength, which are here preſented, ſhew to the 
amazed ſtrangers, that the powers of human na» 
ture, exceed by tar the utmoſt extent of what they 
had ever before conceived, But, this not all—the 
docility of inferior animals is more and more won- 
derful, for without exageration, or meaning to 
compliment the proprietor of this place, (who by 
the bye, as a liberal citizen, and a loyal ſubject, 
delerves praiſe) the inſtinctive animal, under his 

tuition, 
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tuition, are there taught to approach the ſuperior 
and rational orders ſo near, as ſcarcely o admit 
of diſtinction. | | | 

Sapttr's WELLS, is an exceeding neat and 
agreeable theatre, of great varrety, and of much 
reſort, The PANTOMIMES there are always Ha- 
vourites of the town—and,, no wander, as they are 
conftantly ſelections of theybeſt parts of ſuch as are 
ſent by anfortunate aulliors, if one may ſo call 
them, for the opinion and acceptance of the mana- 
ger. By a late appointment of an acting conductor, 
who is ſaid to be an ingenious, and a liberal man, 
(Mr. Longſdale) we hope, not only to ſee the adop- 
tion of much improvement, but, that of literary 
honeſty alſo; and that the poor pantontrme non- 
gers, of the preſent day, will have their works re- 
turned without plagiary. | 


Having thus led the curious and inquiſitive 
ſtranger through all the dramatic regions of the 
metropolis, it becomes neceſſary. to make him, in 
ſome degree, acquainted with thote favourite ſons 
and daughters of the. TRAGIC and the CoMic 
Moss, whoſe abilities, more eſpecially demand 
reſpet and admiration. 03 48-14 


To Tau Siddons of Drury-lane, as the is empha» 
tically denominated, we mult, in juſtice, give the 
palm of precedence—jhe poſſeſſes a fine Grecian 
figure, a countenance expreſhive and ſublime, acs 
tion that gives grace to eloquence, and cadence 
that ſweetens the ſweeteſt harmony. of numbers. 
In all her perſonations ſhe commands attention and 
wander; but if the ſtranger in London would 
wiſly to {ee her, in her molt 1impreſhve ſcenes, we 

recommend 
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recommend to him, her Lady Macbeth her Iſa- 
bella—her Mrs. Beverley her Matilda—and' her 
Mother of Coriolanus, in each of which, ſhe diſ- 
plays ſuch original and exquiſite powers, as fill the 
ſoul with delight and „e | 


Mrs. Pope is every character ſhe aſſumes, both 
tragic and comic, exhibits the moſt ſovereign judg- 
ment—her figure is graceful and dignified her ac- 
tion beautifully ſuited to her words, her words to 
her attion—her articulation diftintt and attractive, 
and her intonations full and melodious—with ſuch 
attributes, ſhe has, for many years, ſecured the 
reputation ct a firſt rate brilliant actreſs, and, of 
courſe, the unequivocal praiſe of judicious cri- 
tieiłm. | 


The town has lately been preſented with a new 
and faſcinating * — 1 performer, Mils Wallis; 
ſaid to have been an elve of Lady Lough- 
borough, and brought up to the r under 
that lady's patronage— upon this we can only re- 
mark, that the charming dramatic powers of the 
one, ſully eſtabliſh the judicious diſcernment of 
the other —Mifs Wallis poſſeſſes all the tender- 
neſs, and at the ſame time all the energy of a 
finiſhed attreſs—a lovely figure, a ſweet expreſſive 
countenance, a ſoft melodious voice, and a ſeries 
of action, which, in all its raricties gives pleaſure. 


Mrs. Merry, late Miſs Brunton, claims alſo the 
juſt tribute of our applauſe; ſhe 1s, what may be 
truly called, a ſweet and natural Pr 
Sgure is recommended by gentleneſs, and her caſt 
of character generally correſponds with that ap, 


roveable quality. 
N A a Mrs. 
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Mrs. Jordan, the unrivalled Thalia of the day, 
is {ſo much, and ſo juſtly the theme of public eulg- 
gium, that every ſtranger muft, at leaſt, have heard 
of her aſtoniſhing abilities—ſhe is expreſsly in 
comedy, what Mrs. S1DDONs is in tragedy ; and 
the ſame unbounded profeſſional praiſe beſtowed 
upon the one, 18 equally due to the other. 


Several other female performers belonging, to 
each theatre, demand the ſtranger's peculiar atten- 


tion; but the limits of our publication will nos 


admit us to regiſter the particulars of their merit 
the ſtranger muſt therefore ſee, and, as we do, 
admire tle reſpective merits. 


Among the heroes of the Sock and Buſkin, as a 
tragedian, Kemble: of Old Drury, moſt certainly 
takes the lead. All his performances, in that line, 
are exqurſtte—bnt, ike many other great men, he 
ſometimes, ſteps into error, by ſtepping out of na- 
ture, His comic performances, however, criti- 
cally juſt, bear no compariſon. with his tragic 
talents. | 


Pope and Holman, are both: admirable ſup- 
porters of the tragic muſe, and in the higher walks, 
of what is called genteel comedy, do great juſtice 
to her laughing ſiſter. 


Lewis, ſo many years the firſt favourite of the 
town, retains in the higheſt degree, all thoſe qua- 
lities by which he originally obtained his celebruy. 
In every walk of the drama, Lewis the ſtranger's 
approbation, but although tragedy often lures him 
to her ſervice, he is certainly better calculazed for 
the fervice of comedy. 


ES Johnſtone, 
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Johnſtone, the honeſt and reſpectable Hiber- 


man, whoſe” melodious voice, and good acting 
united, have ſo long and ſo juſtly recommended 
him, has lately diſcovered natural and unrivalled 
facility in delineating his countrymen, in their 
true and natural colourings. In the genileman, he 
gives the true vernacular without injuring the 
character, and in the clown the broad brogue, 
without inſuling the underſtanding. In ſhort 

Johnſtone is, in our opinion, by far the, beſt 
performer of Iriſh characters, that ever trod the 
Rage. | | 


In Quick, Munden, young Bannifter, Fawcett, 
Suett, &c &c, &c. the ſtranger, in London, 
Hill be gratiſied in every thing that can be ex- 
pected from mimitable ability, and ſhould he be 
of a phlegmatic, or ſtoetical turn, we can affure 
him, ther comic powers will turn his humour and 
philoſophy into laughter. 


We come now to {peak of the moſt faſhionable, 
elegant, ſuperb, and convenient place of public 
entertainment, we believe in Europe, and having 
thus pronounced it, the reader will not be at a loſs 
to know, that we mean VAUXHALL GARDENS. 
A particular deſcription of theſe beautiful gardens, 
in their preſent improved ſtate, and the variety 
of charming circumſtances which they produce, 
would exceed the boundaries of our work, and 
would indeed furniſh the pen of a ſublime and 
poetic genius with inexhauſtible ſcenes of luxuriant 
fancy ! | tanz it 


As you enter the great gate, you pay two ſhil- 
lings, 
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gs. The firſt ſcene that ſalutes the eye, is 2 
noble gravel-walk nine hundred feet long, planted 
on each fide with a row of ſtately elm and other 
trees, which form a fine viſta, terminated by a land- 
ſcape of the country, and a beautiful lawn of 
meadow ground, which, ſo forcibly ſtrikes the ima- 
gination, that à mind tinctured with any ſenſibili- 
ty of orderatid grandeur, cannot but feel inexpreſ- 
ſtble pleaſure in viewing It. 


A few' ſteps within the garden, we behold to 
the right a quadrangle or ſquare, which, from the 
number of trees planted in it, is called the grove ;. 
in the middle of it is a magnificent orcheſtra of 
gothic cerſtruction. The whole edifice” is of; 
wood, painted white and bloom colour. The or- 
naments are plaſtic, a compoſition ſomething like 
ptaiſter of Paris, but only known to the ingenious 
architect, who deſigned and built this beautiful 
object of admiration- 


Y 
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In the: front of a large timber building, which 


you approach with advantage from the middle of 


the ou room, is a moſt intereſting landſcape 


which before duſk is drawn up, to exhibit a ſcene. 


{called the Day Scene) of great magnitude ; which. 


was firſt introduced many years. ago, and which, 


an one of the entertaining papers, entitled. the 


World, was called, by mifapprehenſion, the Tin 
Caſcade." It was a very natural. repreſentation of 
4 Waterimilt,” with the miller's houſe, and a fine. 
caſcade, all illuminated by concealed lights. This. 
illuminated ſcenery has firice been varied to great. 
advantage. It is the repreſentation of a ſtorm, in 
which the trees are furiouſly agitated; and. the 
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thatch of a cottage blown down. A church, and; 
a bridge of one arch, through which rolls a rapid 
ſtream, are the 8 objects in this ſcene; 
and over this bridge paſs ſometimes a waggon and 
horſes, and ſometimes a party of. ſoldiers, &c. 
This new ſcene, which is by Carver, has à very. 
pleaſing effect; but will probably give way to ſome: 
new ſuggeſtion of Runes, 4 fancy. About half paſt, 
nine o'clock the curtain is drawn, up, and at the 
expiration of ten minutes let down again, and the 
company retun to hear the remaining part of the 
concert. The laſt ſong was always a duet; or trio, 
accompanied with a chorus. But catches and glees 
found their. way into the orcheſtra about twelve 
years ago; and their novelty was attended with. 
ſucceſs, A glee and catch, in three and, four parts, 
are performed in the middle, and at the end of the 
wt} wit bill of fare, which always conſiſts of ſix- 
teen pieces every night. 25 


At a ſmall diſtance (fronting the orcheſtra) is a 
large pavilion of, the compoſite order, which, par- 
ticularly attracts the eye by its ſze, beauty, and, 
ornaments. It Was built tor the late Price of 
Wales; the aſcent 15 by a double flight gf — 
ſteps decorated by baluffrades. The front is ſup- 
ported by ſtately pillars, and the entablature finely. 
ornamented in the Doric taſte. In the ceiling arg, 
three little domes ,with gilt ornaments, om which/ 
deicend three glaſs chandeliers,. he whole, has: 
undergone conſiderable alterations and improve- 
Mients. . 4 oil i. 985185 

Beuind this pavilion is a very handſome draws 
ing-room, built likewiſe fer the late Prince of. 
Wales. 3 + als d 
The 
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The prove is beautifully illuminated in the 
evening, with above two thouſand glaſs lamps, 
which glitter among the trees; in addition to which 
there are a conſiderable number of variegated 
lamps, interſperſed among the trees, which ap- 
pear exccedingly light and brilliant. 


In cold or rainy weather, om account of ſhelter- 
ing the company, the muſical performance is in a 
rotunda, where, an elegant orcheſtia is erected. 
This rotunda, which is ſeventy feet in diameter, 
is on the left ſide of the entrance into the gardens, 
nearly oppoſite o the orcheſtra. Along the front, 
next the grove, is a colonnade, formed by a range 
of pillars, under Which is the entrance from the 
grove, Within this room, on tlie left hand, is the- 
orcheſtra, which is incloſed wien a baluſtrade 
the front is ſupported by two pilaſters, and two 


columns of the Ionic order, embelliſhed with. 


foliage from the bale à confiderable way upwards. 
On the ſides ot the orcheſtra are: puinted Corin- 
thian pillars, and at its extrem is che organ; In 
the centre of the rotundo jiangsca glafs chandeher,, 
under Which, 4 the ſpectator looks. around, he 
may ſee him ſelf reflected on alt ſides, in ſixteen 
ſquare looking: glaſſes, ornamented at the top with 
teſtoons of aztifictal. flowers. | | 


Tho roof iso contrived; that ſounds never vi- 
brae undem it; and thus the muſic is heard to the 
greatei.aduawage./ bea „ AE 2:47 oY 
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The rotundo is aſo enlarged by a: ſaloon; whichs 
is ſo joined to the building, twat the whole makes 
L but 
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but one eilifice: a part of the rotundo, oppoſite the 
orcheſtra, is laid open for receiving this ſaloon 7 


and its entrance here is formed and decorated with 


columns, like thoſe at the front of the orcheſtra 
already deſcribed. In the roof, Which is' arched 
and elliptic, are two little cupolas im a peculiar 
taſte, and in the ſummit of each is a ſky-light 
chvided into ten compartments; the frames Nr e 
Gothic: ſtyle. Each cupola is adorned with paint- 
ings ; Apollo, Pan, and the Muſes,” are in one, 
and Neptune with the fea ny mphs in the other; 
both have entablatures, and ſomething like a ſwel- 
ling ſofa. Above each cupola is an areh divided 
into compartments ; from the centre ol, each, 
which is a reh Gothic frame, deſcends a large 
chandelier. Adjoining te the walls are ten three- 
quarter columns for the ſupport of the roof. 


Between theſe columns are four elegant frames 
and panels, with two-}-ffer ones at the upper end, 
originally deſigned. for portraits of the Royal Fa- 
ny 4p but the deach of the late Prince ot Wales 


(who was the patron of theſe gardens) 15 ſuppoſed 


to have prevented their being executed; and for 
tor ſome time they remained unfilled. At length, 
in 1760, Mr. Hayman was employed to celebrate; 
with his maſterly pencil, ſome of the moſt glori- 
ous tranſattions of the laſt war but one; and, in 
1764, te firſt picture was exhibited to view. It 
repreſents the ſurrender o Montreal, in Canada, 
to the Briuſh army, commanded by General, now 
Lord Amherſt. On a commemorating ſtone, at one 
corner of the piece, is this inſcription: | 

L a 
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„ 1. POWER EX ERTE D. 
CONQUEST OBTAIN E'D, 
4 GERCY' SHEWNY T 
MDCCLK&. 


The ſecond repreſems Britannia, holding in her 
hand a medalion of his preſent: Majeſty; and fitting 
on the right-hand of Neptune, in his chariot; drawn 
by ſea-horſes, who ſeem to partake in the triumph, 
for the defeat of the French fleet (repreſenud on 
the back. ground) by che late Lord Hawke {who 
condeſcended' to fit to the painter) Nov. vo, 1759» 
The third repreſents the late Lord Clive receiving 
the homage; of the Nabob; and the fourth, Bri- 
tannia diſtributing tagrels to Lord Granby, Lord 
Albemarie, Lord Tornſhend, and colonels Monk- 
ton, Coote, &c. Miki 1% AI (95K 36 


The entrance into this faloon, from the gardens, 
is through a Gothic portal, Which is the beſt en- 
trance, when the candles are lighited, tor viewing 
the hole to advantage, the proſpett being exten- 
five and uninterrupted; abounding with variety on 
every ſide, and à gay and brilliant company adds 
ing a peculiar luſtre to the grandeur of the place. 
; ow wh | l | 
On each fide of this entrance, on the infide, are 
5 af their Majeſties, in their coronation 
1 S. : My 


The whole of this rotunda is illumitiatet by the 
patent lamps, | | 


*y " : 
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A few ſeaſons ſince, an additional room of 2 
great length, has been added to the north of the 
rotunda, from whence; is its principle entrance. 
The ſides of which room are embelliſhed with 
ſome beautiful rural views. 


Having deſcribed thoſe principle objects in the 


grove, which firſt attract the ftranger's attention, 


we will now take a tour round it, and ſurvey every 
thing that merits obſervation. (x 


The grove is bounded by - gravel walks, and a 
conſiderable number of pavilions or alcoves, orna- 
mented with paintings, from the deſigns of Hay- 
man and Hogarth ; and each pavilion has a table 
in it, that will hold about ſix or eight perſons. To 
wor a deſcription of theſe pavilions; and a liſt of 
the paintings in them, we muſt begin (for the fake 
of order) with our entrance into the garden. The 
firſt is on the left hand, under a gothic piazza, and 
colonade, formed by a range of pillars, which 
reich along the front of th great room. Neas 
twenty years ago, a covering or colonnade was put 
up in the walks round the orcheſtra, which forms 
a ſquare. It is an admirable protection to the 
company, who are preſerved from the effects of a 
perpendicular ſhower of rain. The ſides are en- 
riched with numberleſs lamps. The whole il- 
luminations, at ten o'clock, remind the reader) of 
the magic repreſentations ,in the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. As the preſent ſubject is poetical, 
we cannot avoid quoting a couple of lines trom the. 


Engliſh Ovid, wich a {hglit alteration : 
The blazing glories, with. a chearfu” ray, L 
Supply the fan, and counterfeit the day. 
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The expence of this erection, which coſt two 
mouſand pounds, was defrayed by a Ridotta al 
Freſco, the ſecond that ever was exhibited in theſe 
gardens, The painting in the pavilions are, 

1. Two Mahometans gazing in aſtoniſhment at 
the many beauties of the place. | 


2. A ſhepherd playing en his pipe, and decoying 


a ſhepherdeſs into a wood. 


3. New-river-head; at Iſlington, with a family 
going a walking, a cow-milking, and the horns 
archly fixed over the huſband's head. 


' 4+ The game of quadrille, and the tea-equipage, 
5. Muſic and ſinging. | 

6. Children building houſes with cards. 

7. A ſcene in the Mock Doctor. 

8. An archer and a landſcape. _ 

9. The country dancers round the Maypole. 
10. Thread my needle. 

11. Flying the kite. 


12, A ſtory in Pamela, who reveals to Mr, B's 
houſe-keeper, her withes of returning to her'own. | 
home. | | 


13- A ſcene in the Devil to Pay: the characters 
are Joblon, Nell, and the Conjuror. 


14. Children playing at ſhuttlecock. _ 
15. Hunting 
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« 15. Hunting the Hifi. 
10. Arfther ſtory in Pamela, her flying from 
Lady Davers. pt; h e e 


17. A ſcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
where Sir John Falſtaff is put into the, buck- 
nes „ ar e 

18, A ſea engagement, between the, Spaniards | 


and African Moors. D 


Here the paintings end, but the pavilions con- 
* tmue in a ſweep, which leads to a beautiful piazza 
0 and colonnade, five hundred feet in length, in the 

574 ſorm of a ſemi-cirche, of Gothic architecture, em- 
| belliſned with rays. The entablature conſiſts of a 
\ carved frieze with battlements or embrazures over 
*- the cornice. In this ſemi-circle of pavilions, are 

three large ones, called temples ; one in the mid- 
Y dle, and the others at each end, . adorned: with a 
= dome, a pediment, and a beautiful turret on the 
2 top; but the two latter are now converted into 

| portals, one as an entrance into the great room, 

and the other as a paſfage to view Mr. Carver's 
ſcenes, which are directly @ppglite; to each other: 
however, the middle temple is ſtill a place for the 
reception of company, and is painted, in the Chi- 
neſe taſte, by Riſquet, with the ſtory repreſenting 
Vulcan catching Mars and Venus in a net. This 
temple is adorned with wreathed columns and other 
Gothic ornaments. On each fide of this temple, 
the adjoimng pavilion is decorated with a paint- 
ing; that on the right repreſent the entrance into * 
Vauxhall, with a gentleman and lady coming to it, 
and that on left, Friendſhip on the graſs, drinking. 


Having 
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Having traverſed this ſemi- circle, we come to 2 
ſweep of pavilions that leads us into the great walk; 
the laſt of theſe is ornamented with a painting, 
repreſenting Black-eyd Suſan returning to ſhore, 
after taking leave ot her Sweet William. 


Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the 
remainder of the boxes and paintings better than 
thoſe heretofore ſeen, and beginning at the eaft 
end, which is behind the orcheſtra, and oppohte 
the cemi-circle above mentioned, the pavilions are 
decorated with the following pieces: 


1. Difficult to pleaſe. 
2. Sliding on the ice. 
3. Players on bagpipes and hautboys. 


4. A bonfire at Charing-croſs, and other rejoice 
ings ; the Saliſbury ſtage overturned, &c. 


5. The play of blind-man's buff, 
6. The play of leap-frog. 


7. The Wapping landlady, and the tars who are 
juſt come on ſhore. 


8. The play of ſkittles, and the huſband up- 
braided by the wite, who breaks his ſhins with 
one of the pins. 


Proceeding forward, we ſee another range of 
pavilions, in a different ſtyle, adorned with paint- 
ings, forming another ſide ot the quadrangle, 
which, 1n particular, claims the obſervation of the 

| ſpectator, 


* 
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Iſpectator, by a grand portico in the centre, and a 
marble ſtatue underneath; but we ſhall begin 
where we left off, and deſcribe theſe in their places. 
In the firſt pavilion is, | 


1. The taking of Porto Bello, in 1740: 

2, Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf. 
3. Ladies angling. 

4. Bird-neſting. 

5. The play at bob- cherry. 

6. Falſtaff's cowardice detected. 


7. The bad family, with the parſon coming in to 
make peace: the huſband has the tongs ready 
Iifted up to ſtrike his wife, who 1s at his feet, 
ſupplicating mercy ; and their three children are 
crying. RE 


8. The good family: the huſband is reading; 
the wile, with an infant in her arms, and the 
other children are liſtening ; the reſt are ſpinning, 


and the maid is walhing the diſhes. 


o. The taking of the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh re- 
3 ſhip, in 742, by Captain Tucker, in the 
owey man of war. 


Next is a ſemi-circle of pavilions, with a temple 
and dome at each, and the ſpace in front decorated 
with trees. In the middle, on 4 pedeſtal, is a 
beauritul marble ſtatue of Handel, in the character 
of Orpheus plaving on his lyrc, by Roubiliac. 
This was the frlt great dilplay of that ſcu.ptor's 

abilities, 
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abilities, at leaſt for the public eye, and was ap- 
proved of by Mr. Pope. A very rare inſtance of 
a ſtatue to living merit! It is not ſo large as life, 
though very like the original ; for there was no 
block of marble large enough in England, at that 
time, for the purpoſe, as Pope ſomewhere ex- 
preſſes it, to 


& Few off the marble, and draw out the man.“ 


But this ſtatue is now placed in the additional room 
north of the rotundo. 


The remainder of the paintings, in this range, 
are, 


1. Bird-catching, by a decoy, with a whiſtle 
and net, 


2. The play of ſee. ſaw. 


3. The faires dancing on the green by moon- 
light. 5 


4. The milk-maid's garland, with its uſual at- 
tendants. 


5. The kiſs ſtolen. 


Here ends the boundary of the grove on this 
ſide; but turning on the left, we come to a walk 
that runs along the bottom of the gardens: on 
each ſide of this walk are pavilions, and thoſe 
on the left-hand are decorated with the follow- 
ing paintings: 


Ge 1. A northern 


0 
a 


ſummit, muſt take it out with their teeth; which 
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1. A northern chief, with his princeſs and her 
favourite ſwan, placed in a ſledge, and drawn on 
the ice by a horſe, 


2. The play of hot-cockles. 


3. An old gypſey telling fortunes by the coffee. 
cups. 


4. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas gambol, 
which 1s by placing a little ball at the top of a 
cone of flour, into which all gare to cut with a 
knife, and whoever cauſes the ball to fall from the 


is repreſented in the painting. 
5. The play of cricket. 


On the oppoſite fide is a row of pavilions, with 
Gothic railing in the front of them; and at the 
extremity of this walk, is another entrance into 
the gardens from the road. At the other end of 
the walk, adjoining to the Prince's pavilion, is a 
ſmall ſemi- circle of pavilions, defended in front 
by a Gothic railing, and ornamented in the centre, 
and at each end, with Gothic temples : in both 
the latter are fine glaſs chandeliers and lamps; 
the former is ornamented in tront with a portico, 
and the top with a Gothic tower and a hand- 
ſome turret. 


In all theſe pavilions the muſic is very diſtinctly 
heard, -and from moſt of them are proſpects of the 
noble viſtas, and other agreeable objects. 


Having finiſhed our deſcription of the grove, and 


eVcry 


1 


every part of its ornaments, we will now take a 
ſurvey of the other parts of the gardens, , 


From the upper end of the walk laſt deſcribed, 
where we concluded the hiſt of the painting we 
may fee a long narrow viſta, that runs to the top 
of the gardens: this is called the Druid's, or 
Lover's walk, and on both fides of it are rows of 
lofty trees, ſome of which, meeting at the top, 


and interchanging its boughs, forms a delightful 


verdant canopy. Among theſe trees build a num- 
ber of fine ſinging birds, ſuch as nightingales. 
blackbirds, thruthes, &c. whole ſweet harmony 
adds a peculiar pleaſure to this rural ſcene. The 
contiguous walk is an open one, and has one of 
the fineſt rows of high elm-trees that 1s to be met 
with, towards the coach-gate, as it is called. 


Returning to the ſpot where once ſtood the 
ſtatue of Handel, we may, by looking up the 
garden, behold a noble viſita, which is called the 
grand ſouth walk, of the ſame ſize of that ſeen 
at our firſt entrance, and running -parallel with it. 
This viſta is formed by lofty trees on each ſide, 
and was terminated by a large and fine painting of 
the ruins of Palmyra; but the ruins themſelves 


decayed, and made way for a noble view of archi- 


tetture, deſigned by Sandby, and painted by Mor- 


timer. At night, a tranſparent ſcene is diſplayed, 
which was the performance of the ſame excellent 
painter. In the centre of the croſs gravel walk is 
a [/uperb temple, the largeſt of the kind in Eng- 
land, which was built by Mr. Smith of Kaight(- 
bridge, in ſix weeks only. It was brought hither 
in three pieces, although: be diameter is forty-four 


G 3 feet, 
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feet, and the dome is ſupported by eight lofty 


pillars, It coſt near nine hundred guineas. Every 
evening it is illuminated by a large chandelier in 
the centre, and ſeſtoons of variegated lamps round 

the bottom of the dome. On the right han 4, this 
walk is terminated by the trees which ſhade the 
lover's walk; and, at the extremity, on the left, 
is a landſcape painting of ruins and running water, 
which is reckoned a maſter-piece. 

From our fituation to view this painting is ano- 
ther gravel-walk that leads up the gardens, formed 
on the right fide by a wilderneſs, and on the left 
by raral downs, as they are termed, in the form of 
a long ſquare, fenced by a net, with ſeveral little 
eminences in it, after the manner of a Roman camp. 
The downs are covered with turf, and pleaſingly 
interſperſed with cypreſs, fir, yew, cedar, and 
tulip-trees. On one of the eminences is a ſtatue of 
our great poet, Milton, nearly ſurrounded with 
buſhes, and ſeated on a rock, in an attitude liſten- 
ing to ſoft muſic, as deſcribed by himſelf, in bis 
Ii Penſeroſo. It is now illuminated every night. 
with lamps, and was caſt in lead by Roubiliac. 
From this ſtatue looking through the noble temple 
mentioned above, io the other extremity of the 
walk we ſee a beautiful ſtatue of Apollo, which the 
illumination of the patent lamps exlybits to great 
advantage. 


At the upper end of theſe downs is a gravel. 
walk, formed on each fide by lofty trees. This 
walk runs acroſs the gardens, and terminates them 
this way. oo. 


In this walk is a beautiful proſpect of a fine 
meadow, 


( 79 } 
meadow (ſurrounded with park pales). This proſ- 


pect is made by the trees being oppoſite the grand 
walk (which runs from the entrar-e into the gar- 
dens) and a haha is formed in the ditch to prevent 


the company going into the field. 


The principle parts of all theſe charming walks, 
from the boundaries of wilderneſſes compoſed of 
trees, which ſhoot to a great height, and are all 
incloſed with an eſpalier, ſomewhat in the Chineſe 


taſte, . 


In a dark night the illuminations are very beau- 
tiful, and cannot fail to ſurprize and delight every 
ſuſceptible ſpectator; but in a moonlight night, 
there is ſomething more peculialy pleaſing, which 
ſo ſtrongly affects the imagination, that it almoſt 
inſtils an idea of enchantment. 


When the muſic is finiſhed, great pumbers of 


the company retire to the pavilions to ſupper, and 


ſome. are attended with French horns and other 
muſic. To invite and detain their cuſtomers the 
longer, the proprietors have two bands of wind 
muſic, in fmall moveable orcheftras. They are 
enge ged at conſiderable expence, and are not per- 
mitted to take money, nor drink at the tables. A 
curious ſpectator may, at this time, enjoy a parti- 
cular pleaſure in walking round the groove, an 
ſurveying the brilliant gueſts. The multituce of 
groups varying in figure, age, Hels, attitude, and 
the viſible diſparity of their humours, might form 


an excellent {chool of painting; aud { many of 
our lovely countrywomen | ohi{stul 
bowers, that were Zeuxis again io attempt tte 

picture 
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picture of Venus, it is from hence, and not from 
Greece, that he would borrow his image of per- 
fett beauty. Nothing is wanting that can contri- 
bute towards the convemence of this entertain- 
ment; every thing is ſerved in the beſt manner, 
and with the greateſt readineſs, 


About one hundred nights make the feaſon of 
Vauxhall; and the average about one thouſand 
perſons a night is ſuppoled to make a good ſeaſon 
to the proprietors. On June 23, 1781, more than 
eleven thouſand perſons were in the gardens, owing 
to the permiſſion of the late Duke of Cumberland, 
to notify his intention of ſupping in the gardens 
with his Ducheſs ; and to its being the ſailing. day 
for the cup on the Thames, an anniverſary dona- 
tion of his Royal Highneſs. This was the moſt 
memorable inſtance of pait or preſent times, where 
ſo many people allembled and paid admiſſion mo- 
ney, where the, invitation and entertainment was 
muſic, and where ſeven thouſand perſons were 
accommodated with proviſions and refreſhment on 
Go ſmall a ſpot. 


The preſent proprietors of this enchanting ſpot 
have ſpared no expence whatever, either to aug- 
ment or to heighten its beauttes. Beſides the co- 
vered walks, all paved with a compoſition, inſtead 
of clinkers or gravel, almoſt all the pavilions and 
boxes have colonnades in front ſeven feet broad, 
which effettually fhelters them from .rain. Nor 
muſt a great improvement this ſeaſon be forgotten, 
namely, a handſome waiting- room, thirty feet by 
twenty, near the coach entrance into the gardens, 


The 
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The elegant and auguſt gardens of Ranz1acH 
are pleaſantly ſituated in Chelſea, on the north 
bank of the river Thames, two miles weſt of Lon- 
don, and 1s in very high eſteem by the nobility 
and gentry, well for its beauty and elegance, as for 
being the faſhionable plaee of reſort, in the ſpring 
and part of the ſummer evenings,. of a great con- 
courſe of polite company. 


The price of admittance is half-a-crown, which 
is paid to a proper perſon attending at the tront of 
Ranelagh-houſe ; then proceeding forward, you 
paſs through the dwelling-houſe, and deſcending 
a flight of ſteps, enter the gardens : but in cold or 
rainy weather, the company turn on the left-hand, go 
through the houſe, and enter, by deſcending a flight 
of ſteps, a matted avenue or covered way, which 
leads to the rotundo : and the company thus avoid 
the leaſt dirt, or wet, and may return to their 
coaches, by this paſſage, without having been once 
from under cover, 


This ſtructure was raiſed, and finiſhed in the 
year 1740, for the reception of the public. 


This circular building is a noble edifice, which, 
in ſome meaſure, reſembles the Pantheon at Rome. 
The architecture of the inſide nearly correſponds 
with that of the outſide. The external diameter 
is ene hundred and eighty-five feet, the internal. 
one hundred and fifty, The entrances are by four 
rticos, oppoſite each other, which are of the 
— order, and the firſt ſtory is ruſtic, Round 
the whole, on the outſide, is an arcade, and 
over it a gallery, the ſtairs to which are at the 
| porticos z 
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porticos; the company enter the upper boxes by 
a gallery, which is rendered ſafe by a baluſtrade, 
and over head is a ſlated covering, which pro- 
jects from the body of the rotundo. The gallery 
and arcade go round the whole building, except 
where the porticos break the continuity. Over 
the gallery are the windows ; and over them the 
roof, which 1s ſlated, 


Although the outſide is deſervedly admired for 
its noble and curious conſtruction, yet the inſide 
1s by far more eſteemed for the magnificence and 


ſublimity of its appearance. 


The firſt and principle object that ftrikes the 
ſpectator is, what was formerly the grand or- 
cheſtra, but is now called the fire- place, erected in 
the middle of the rotundo, reaching to the ceil- 
ing, and at the ſame time ſupporting the roof. 


It is a grand, beautifal, regular, and complete 
ſtructure, without the leaſt incongruity in any of 
its parts, It appeats, at firſt ſight, like a large and 
{plendid column, curiouſly and finely ornamented 
with paintings, carvings, and niches. 


The circular pile is formed by eight triumphal 
arches, of the Doric order. The pillars, which 
form the eight triumphal arches, are the principle 
ſupport of the grand and curious roof, which, for 
fize and manner of conſtruttion, is not to be 
equalled in Europe. The aſtoniſhing genius of 


the architect is here concealed from our view by 


. the ceiling but it may eaſily be goncetved, that 


ſuch a roof could not be made and {upported by 
| any 
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any of the 2 methods; and if the timber- 
works above were laid open to public view, they 
would ſtrike every beholder with amazement. 


The ſpace on which this ſtructure ſtands, is in- 
cloſed by a balluſtrade; and in the centre of it is 
one of the moſt curious and admirable contri- 
vances that ever the judgment of man could 
frame: it conſiſts of an elegant fire-place, that 
cannot ſmoke or become offenſive. In cold wea- 
ther it renders the whole rotundo very warm and 
comfortable. The chimney has four faces, and 
by tins over each of them, which are taken off 
and put on at pleaſure, the heat is either confined 
or permitted to exhale, as it is found moſt agree- 
able to the company; but the chief merit conſiſts 
in having ſurmounted the many difficulties, and 
almoſt impoſſibilities, in erecting and fixing this 
fire place, which every architect, on the {lighteſt 
examination, will inſtantly perceive, The taces 
are formed by four ſtone arches, and over each of 
them is an handſome ſtone pediment. The corners 
of the four faces are ſupported by eight pieces of 
cannon, with iron ſpikes driven into them, and 
filled up with lead, nothing elſe being found ſo 
ſecure, without offending the fight with cords; 
and even in the fixing of theſe for the ſupport of 
the whole chimney, ſeveral ineffectual attempts 
were made before the preſent durable poſition was 
hit on. On the pediments, and in the ſpace be- 
tween each of them, are eight flower branches of 
ſmall glaſs lamps, which, when lighted in the 
evening, look extremely brilliant, and have a very 
pleaſing effect. Above the pediments are four 
elegant niches. in wood, and over them 1s a dome, 


which 
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which terminates this inner ſtructure. The chim. 
ney, which proceeds to the top of the rotundo, 
is of brick, | 


Let us now proceed to the other parts of this ad- 
mired edifice, the beſt deſcription of which will 
greatly fall ſhort of its beauty and merit. 


It has already been obſerved, that the orcheſtra 
fills up the place of one of the entrances : the band 
of muſic is numerous, aud conſiſts of a ſelect 
number of the beſt performers, vocal and inſtru- 
mental, accompanied with an organ. The concert 
begins about ' ſeven o'clock, and, after ſinging ſe- 
veral ſongs, and playing ſeveral pieces of muſic, 
at proper intervals, the entertainment cloſes about 
ten o'clock. | | 


Round the rotundo are fifty-two boxes for the 
accon.modation of the company, with a table and 
cloth ſpread in each. In theſe the company are 
regaled, without any further expence, with tea or 
coffee. In each of thele boxes 1s a droll painting, 
in the mimic maſquerade or pantomime taſte, and 
between each box hangs a bell-lamp with two 
candles in it. The boxes are divided from each 
other by wainſcoting and pillars, the latter are in 
front, and being every one of main timbers, are 
part of the ſupport of the roof: each pillar is caſed 
and ſurmounted with termini of plarſter of Paris, 
which appears beautiful and grand. Before theſe 


paintings were put by, the backs were all blinds, 


that could be taken down and put up at pleafure ; 
but apprehenſions ariſing, that many people might 
catch cold by others indiſcretly moving them at 

improper 
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wproper times, it was reſolved to put int - 
in 4 — to fix them. Theſe „ -e 
for blinds to the windows, at the time of the fa- 
mous maſquerades; the figures, at that diſtance, 
looked very well, and ſeemed to be the ſize of 
real life; but now, being brought too near to our 
view, they look rather prepoſterous. At the back 
of each box is a pair of folding doors, which open 
into the gardens, and were deſigned for the con- 
venience of going in and coming out of them, 
without being obliged to go to the grand entrances. 
Each of theſe boxes will commodiouſly hold ſeven 
or eight perſons. 


Over the boxes is a gallery fronted with a 
baluſtrade, and pillars painted in the reſemblance 
of marble, which contains the like number of 
boxes, with lamp in the front of each ; and at the 
back is # blind, that can be put up or taken down 
at pleaſure, in order to render the boxes either 
aixy or cloſe, as is moſt agreeable to tlie company, 
and a pair of folding doors at the back of each, in 
the ſame manner as the lower ones. 


It frequently happens, that there are not a ſuf- 
ficient number ot boxes to contain all the com- 
pany, who at intervals, chooſe to fit down; there-. 
fore, a number of benches are provided, covered 
with red baize, and placed occaſionally in different 
parts of the rotundo, 


The ſurface of the floor is plaiſter of Paris, over 
which is a mat, to prevent the company from 
eatching cold by walking upon it; for this amuſe- 
ment, of walking round the rotundo, may be conſi- 
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dered as one of the pleaſures of the place: and, in- 
deed, great numbers of both ſexes take a particular 
delight in it; it is, at once, exerciſe and entertain- 
ment, and in the company of a perſon we eſteem, 
the pleafure is further heightened, and the beauties 
of the place, if no other ſubject occur, furniſſi 
ample topics for converſation. This mat anſwers 
another very uſeful purpoſe; for if the compan 

were to walk on boards, the noiſe made by their 
heels would be ſo great, that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to hear any thing elſe ; but the mat being ſoft 


not a ſtep is perceived, and thus the muſic is heard 
in every part of the rotundo, and converſation not 


Interrupted by a diſagreeable clangor. However, 


for the ſake of balls, which are occaſionally given 
here, when the entertainments are over, two ſpaces 
are left unmatted, from two of the porticoes op— 
polite each other, to the fire-place in the centre. 


Although theſe ſpaces break the continuity of 
the mat, they are nevertheleſs no eye-ſ{ore, becauſe 
they are made from the two principal entrances, 
and ſeem, to thoſe who know not the real cauſe, 
to have been purpoſely deſigned, as a diſtinguiſh- 


ing mark of thoſe entrances. 


The ceiling is painted in a kind of olive-colour, 
and round the extremity is a rainbow, From the 
ceiling deſcend twenty chandiliers, in two circles; 
each chandelier is ornamented with a gilt crown, 
and the candles are contained in thirteen bell- 
lamps, by which means they caſt a more brilliant 
light. Twelve chandeliers are in the external 
circle, ſix of which are larger than the others, and 
Eight in the internal. When all theſe lamps are 


lighted, 
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lighted, as they emit their rays equally through 


the whole fabric, it will naturally be imagined, 
that the ſight muſt be very glorious ; no words can 
expreſs its grandeur ; all parts ſhine with a re- 
iplendency, as if formed of the very ſubſtance of 
light: then doth the maſterly diſpoſition of the 
architect, the proportion of the parts, and the har- 
monious diſtinction of the ſeveral pieces, appear to 
the greateſt advantage, the moſt minute part by 
this effulgence lying open to inſpection. Every 
one, at firſt entering the rotundo, at this time, 
feels the ſame ſenſation, as at hearing, ſuddenly, 
a fine concert; architecture having the ſame effech 
on the eye, as muſic on the ear the mind is ab- 
ſorbed in ecſtacy. The propriety and artful 
arrangement of the ſeveral objects are expreſſive 
of the intention of this edifice; and this, indeed, 
may be ſaid of Ranelagh, that it is one of thoſe 
public places of pleaſure and entertainment, that 
tor beauty, elegance, and gandeur, is not to be 
equalled in Europe. 


The rotundo ftands on higher ground than ths 
gardens ; it is ſurrounded, on the back part, by a 
ravel walk, which is lighted with lamps, 2 f. 
fie extremity ot the eminence are planted ſhrubs 
and buſhes. Here is a flight of Reps, which de- 
ſcend to a beautiful octagon graſs-plat, that is 
bounded by a gravel-walk, and thaded by elm and 
yew trees. Contiguous to this beautiful ſpot are 
feveral httle ſerpentine walks: in the evening they 
are hghted with lamps, which glitter through thg 
trees, and have a pleaſing effect. 


But the grand, and by ſome eſteemed the fineſt 
2 | walk 
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walk in the whole gardens, is at the extremity on 
the left-hand, leading from the matted avenue, or 
covered way, at the ſouth end of Ranelagh-houſe, 
to the bottom of the gardens, This gravel-walk 
is decorated on each fide by a graſs-plat, ſhaded 
with yew and elm trees, and lighted with twenty 
lamps, projecting from the latter. On an emi- 
nence at the bottom, is a circular temple dedicated 
to Pan, with the ſtatue of one of his fawns at the. 
top: it is flated and painted white, and the domes 
is ſupported by eight pillars, 


On the right ſide of the gardens is a beautiful 
canal, which, in -a warm evening, diffuſes an 
agreeable coolneſs, aud renders the garden ſtill 
more pleaſant. 


At the lower end of the canal is a grotto, below 
which 1s a pipe that communicates with the rives 
Thames, for the uſe of carrying off the foul water 
in the canal, and receiving freſh, 


On each ſide of the canal are handſome gravel- 
walks, lighted with lamps, and ſhaded with trees 
and hedges, the latter of which are cut with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, and look extremely neat. The 
walk on the left fide of the canal is lighted with 
twelve lamps: but on the right fide are two walks; 
that next the water is lighted with ten lamps, and 
the other, which runs parrallel with it, with 
thirty-four : this latter walk is a very fine and 
ſpacious one; it is ſhaded on both ſides with lofty 
trees, and from each is a pleaſant proſpett. On 
the right are the gardens of Chelſea Holpital, and 


and on the left the canal and Ranelagh by 
| 1 
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At the bottom of this walk are twenty lamps, ſet 
in three triumphal arches, which extend from one 
ſide of the walk to the other, and in. the evening 
make a moſt beautiful appearance. Here we meer 
the walk mentioned at the beginning that comes 
from the water, and by which the company enter 
the gardens. : 


Having deſcribed all the Tower parts of the gar- 
dens, we will now proceed to give a deſcription 
of the upper part, which lies between the rotundo 
and Ranelagh-houſe, and is what you firſt ſee at 
your entrance into the gardens. 


The gardens here are perfectly open and airy, 
and in a fine evening are very pleaſant : they are 
laid out in gravel-walks and graſs-plats, ſome of 
them ſhaded by trees, which variegate the ſcene 
very agreeably. A delighttul fragrance exhales 


from an incloſed ſpot near the centre, which has 


been converted into a flower-garden. 


Although this ſcene is unadorned with any pom- 
pous aſſiſtance of art, or with the appearance of 
much coſt and pains in the laying out, it is, ne- 
vertheleſs, deſervedly admired for its plain, neat, 
and beautiful ſimplicity: the order is agreeable: 
and perfectly rural; and the gentle breezes, un- 
confined, add their refreſhing — which make 
it delightful to walk in. 


At the end, which goes down to the canal, is 
a handſome ſummer-houſe, fronted with a pedi- 
ment, and ſupported by ſix columns: the appear- 
ance is pretty, and it is a very ſuitable ornament 
do the gardens. 


Ha Having, 
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( 90 ) 
Having ſaid ſo much, and given ſo many illuſ- 


trations of facts, in aid of memory, we now take 
our leave, wiſhing that our readers, of both ſexes, 
and of all conditions, may profit by our. endea- 
vours, and particularly, that THE STRANGER IN 
LONDON may avoid, by our pilotage, thoſe dan- 
gers, evils, and mconveniences, to which we have 


directed our labour- 


THE END. 
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